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ON SOVEREIGNTY. 


WE are told in Scripture that the people of God desired for themselves 
a king, and that they were grievously afflicted by a succession of kings 
who were, for the most part, bad,— given to cruelty and blood, tyrants 
who coveted and too often took to themselves the wives and wealth 
of their subjects,— and that thus the people of the Lord were punished 
for their desire to abandon the labours, the dangers, and the responsi- 
bilities of democratic action. For it seems to be thus and thus only 
that we can read the lesson taught us in the early history of the 
children of Abraham. 

But the longing of the Israelites for a king seems to have been 
natural enough. If we may judge of them as we would of other 
nations,— not knowing or at all understanding how far the direct deal- 
ings of the Lord with this people should have made them specially 
capable of the responsibility of independence,— we may well imagine 
that the security to be derived from a supreme authority should have 
been felt by them to be beneficial. Little, we may suppose, was then 
said or thought among men of the glories of democratic rule. But pro- 
perty already had its charms, and the value of safety was appreciated. 
From those days to these in which we are now living some kind of 
sovereignty has been found to be indispensable by all nations. The 
necessity of placing in some specially selected hands the powers of 
executing the laws has been acknowledged to be a necessity in all.ages. 
and in all countries. Whether the power of making the laws shall be: 
placed in the same hands or in others, or whether the simple will of” 
the owner of those hands shall in itself be law, has been a matter of 
controversy among nations. That controversy, carried on through. 
ages, has become a science, to which we give the familiar name of politics, 
and from it there have sprung the three leading forms of sovereignty: 
which are at present in use among the nations of the earth. That in 
each of these there are diverse branches,— branches so diverse as to» 
make the one but little like the other,— is true ;— but we. may:probably 
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take with safety this division as sufficient, and declare that in treating 
of sovereignty we may class all sov ereigns under one of these heads. 

There is firstly the autocratic sovereign, whom we may perhaps call 
an Emperor, as the name of despot is unsavoury. With him the full 
sovereignty is supposed to rest in his own hands. 

There is, secondly, the elected temporary sovereign of a so-called 
republic,— whom we may style President,—in whose hands also, for 
the period of his rule, much of the political sovereignty of the nation 
is vested, if indeed all of it be not entrusted to him. 

And there is,, thirdly, ‘the conStitutionaf Sovergign, whom we still 
delight to honour by the name of Monarch, and whom, that we may be 
easily understood, we will call simply a King. In his hands,— such at 
least is the intention of his subjects,— is ‘placed no political power ; 
but to him is confided the duty-of choosing those who shall exercise 
political power,— with more or less of control exercised over him in the 
making of such choice. As, however, it,has come to be perceived, that 
the choice of a political minister is in itself the very source and foun- 
tain of political power, control over that Choice’ has become a necessary 
part of the third mode of sovereignty. 

In discussing the various merits of these three forms of government 
we may perhaps fairly take France, iand: the: United States, and. Eng- 
land as.our examples. ; It has been already admitted-that in:each form 
there. are branches’ so diverse, that two-of the: same. shall, perhaps, 


hardly be recognized by any:lines of: family likeness. .The rulejof. the. 


French Emperor and that-of the Sultan are by no. means the same in 
their nature. The republics of the United States and of: Mexico, are not 
in similar conditions. «And the Crowns of England and of Prussia affect 
the people: in very different:degrees. | But in each case the. example 
selected may be taken, probably, more justly than any other, as showing 
the condition to which that special mode.of sovereignty will, if success- 
fully conducted, lead a great nation. ; 


And here it may be well:t0 observe that it is, and of necessity must 


be, the natural desire of all peoples to preserve and to honour, and to 
pay all legal obedience to the sovereigns of their choice. This asser- 
tion mayrat the first hearing seem to many to be incompatible with the 
disobedience” and: the rebellion. which is;;always prevailing in some 
quarterof the civilised world. | But.rebellion is wrought either by the 
unjust or by the injured. .1f by the unjust,— then it.is-wrought’ in op- 
position tothe people and -not .in their. behalf;;and.:is no sign of ani-: 
mosity from a people towards its. sovereign. Such rebellions have 
rarely prevailed... If by: the injured,— then we may say that the sover- 
eign under whom injustice is done :is no. longer: sovereign by. the choice: 
of his people. But as:all sovereignties: have béen established. simply 
for the weal of the nation, that life and property. may be safe, that good 


laws muy, “exist’ and have force, ithat the evils. of .anarchy may he, 


avoided,— in short, that life may be:a blessing and mot .a curse,— the 
source from whence that blessing is: to come cannot but be dear to man- 


kind.» In fact, men have: eyer delighted: to: honour their sovereign, ex: 


pecting much, hoping much, bearing much, forgiving much, ‘The won 
der has been> that they have so often continued ito honour men, who 
have been! unworthy of any honour, and to obey men who. have, been 
unfit to receive obedience. 
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But mankind, when supporting the throne which they have estab- 
lished, have also been desirous of exacting from their occupants the 
performance of those duties for the fulfilment of which the thrones are 
there. Men have wished to be governed justly ;—have wished, at 
least, to be governed. With a dim unconscious acknowledgment of 
the difficulty of the task imposed upon their sovereigns, they have en- 
dured much, have feared to rush from evils which they knew to evils 
which they knew not, and have often borne all in despondence. Again, 
at other times they have risen against their thrones, saying that this 
must be altered, and that, because the safety and the gentle sweetness 
of life, expected under beneficent ruling, have not been forthcoming. 
And so it has gone on till men have come to understand that as all ser- 
vants must do their allotted tasks, or quit the service of their masters, 
so also must it be with Emperors, with Presidents, and with Kings. A 
nation indeed cannot rid itself of an idle or an ill-doing king, as may 
a husbandman of a lazy ploughman, or a merchant of an incompetent 
clerk. The higher is the service, the more difficult must it be to 
change the servant. But that such change is within a nation’s right, 
when the cause has arisen according to the nation’s judgment, few 
subjects will now dispute. That such change is within a nation’s 
power, few sovereigns will not acknowledge. A divine right to rule 
amiss is an idea which even the most loyal Russian qualifies by the oc- 
casional use of 2 rough escape from an evil so unbearable and so 
absurd. A divine right to rule amiss is a theory against which the 
intelligence of civilised nations has at length revolted, successfully, and 
for ever. 

All sovereignties have sprung from democracy ;—but from demo- 
cracy incapable in the infancy of nations of executing its own work 
and obtaining by its own powers that rule which it has desired. Other 
nations demanded kings, as did the Israelites, because in their igno- 
rance and weakness they could find no safety without supreme power. 
Sovereignty has been the refuge of democracy in its infancy, and has 
been the nurse which has fostered the child. History, indeed, does 
not make the understanding of this easy to us. When we remember 
what deeds have been done by rulers, how for ages the people of this 
nation and of that have lain in the hands of despots, and have been 
used as the goods and chattels of tyrants, it is hard to acknowledge 
that these despots and tyrants have been the children of democracy. 
Things have gone astray, there has been lack of foresight and want of 
wisdom, and the science of sovereignty has been one difficult to learn. 
When we find how far we are still astray we cannot but think that the 
world is yet young, and is even now only learning its lesson. But it 
has progressed so far, that we find it to be at length understood in all 
great nations,—in all nations as they become great,—that the form of 
sovereignty to be used is to be one dependent altogether on the will of 
the people, that it is to be changed when the desire of the people for 
such change is expressed with sufficient clearness, and that except by 
the will of the people no sovereignty can exist. The lesson is being 
learned that the sovereign, let him be of this class or of that, is the 
servant of the people, and that it is the duty of a people to see that it 
is duly served. 
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And as sovereignties have all sprung from the will of the people, so 
are they all tending to and producing the direct government of men by 
themselves,—which is the very essence of democracy. If this could be 
understood by men, by men who desire that at least their portion of 
the world should be governed in peace and safety, the word democracy 
would not be held in that contempt which is now attached to it, nor 
would the theory be regarded with that fear which is felt for it. The 
sovereignty in England, as it now exists, can be thoroughly and loyally 
supported by none but democrats ; nor can the occupant ot the throne 
trust to any form of governance or fashion of ruling but that of demo- 
cracy. Nevertheless, the name has become odious,—even to those who are 
themselves the chosen ministers of democracy, and the resolute protectors 
of democratic rule. If there were another word sufficient to serve the 


' purpose, we would use it,—but there is none other that would not be a 


poor makeshift, and a sign of cowardice, if here adopted. But we will 
make protest that true democracy may be most zealous in the support of 
a throne, and that here, in England, it is so, expecting simply in return 
that the duties attached to the throne shall be performed according to 
the covenant existing between the throne and the people. 

The sovereignty of the autocrat has been placed first on our list under 
the conviction that that form of sovereignty is in use among people 
whose progress towards perfect government has been the least ;—for it 
is better to advance from the lower to the higher than to have to de- 
scend and march backwards. And here let us pause a moment to assert 
that in so speaking of the sovereignties of autocrats there is no intention 
to sneer at them as being inferior in their uses to the half-fledged in- 
stitutions of ill-ruled republics, or to the worn-out governments of ill- 
ruled kingdoms. No one will presume to say that the position of a 
Frenchman under his Emperor is inferior to that of a citizen of Gua- 
temala or of Venezuela. But, as we have ventured to divide all 
sovereignties into three classes, and to select as an example of each that 
nation which seems to be best ruled in its own class, the comparison to 
be made will be between the best of each. A rope is as strong only as 
its weakest part ; but it will be acknowledged that any form of govern- 
ment is as strong as it is found to be when seen at its best. The 
doctrine that autocratic sovereignty is adopted by people whose advance 
in the science of governing has been the least, is quite compatible with 
the superiority of a great empire to a poor republic. 

It is so easy to be governed by an autocrat, as it is easy to be ruled 
as a child, or to live under a religion, if one’s powers of believing will 
permit it, which is capable of prescribing exact duties and which dis- 
penses with the need of thought! If only the autocrat be wise, be just, 
be strong enough ; if he see far enough, if he be a loving lord, beneficent, 
wholly unselfish, diligent, watchful, knowing all that his people want, 
understanding not only their desires but their interests ; if he be merciful, 
tender, careful of his subjects as a mother is of her children, and with 
power to make such care of constant service, how well it would be to 
live under such a lord! But there is only one Lord such as this, and 
He is inheaven. And it is clearly His will that here among ourselves 
we should rule ourselves, so that by our own actions and our own 
workings we may at length become men such as He would have us to be. 
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Mankind in their search after sovereigns,—for sovereigns who should 
relieve their subjects of the grievous burden of self-government,—have 
ever looked for some such Emperor as this. But, alas! the Emperors 
that they have found have, for the most part, been of another sort. 
But still men have been found who have ruled with strong will and 
powerful hands, doing much of that which has been required of them. 
And hence there has come much ease, and, perhaps, some comfort. 
Men have been enabled to live as children,—being also scourged as 
children are scourged. And they who have ruled them have too often 
been masters, not parents,—masters of that dishonest sort whose minds 
are given to their own profit rather than to the welfare of those en- 
trusted to their care. 

But still men have had their wish and have been ruled. And there 
has been so much of satisfaction in the simplicity of autocratic govern- 
ment that nations still cling to it, thinking it to be, of all governments, 
the easiest. And there are nations who, having once assumed the 
privilege of self-rule, have returned to the rule of an autocratic sovereign, 
either from deliberate choice, or from idleness and weakness in the work 
of democracy. France has so returned; and, without attempting to 
show whether this return has been produced by deliberate choice or by 
idleness and weakness, we will look for a moment at her position, and 
at the position which an emperor of the French must assume. R 

The material progress of France under the present Empire has been 
so great, that no man with eyes to see or ears to hear can deny it. 
We are told that Augustus found Rome of brick and left it of marble. 
The same praise may be given to Napoleon III.,—not only as regards 
_ Paris, but as regards almost all France. And there has been order in 
his time, under which trade has flourished, and France, for the time, 
has become wealthy. To us, who are deeply in love with self-govern- 
ment, it seems passing strange that so great a people should submit 
themselves to the will of one man; but when we perceive, and acknow- 
ledge, as we are bound to do, how greatly the prestige of the nation 
has been increased under this rule, we can hardly wonder that they also 
should be in love with their Empire. And we must remember that it 
has sprung, by no unnatural birth, from their often expressed desire for 
equality. A cry was made for Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality. Of 
liberty the Frenchman finds that he has, at any rate, so much that he 
can live nearly as he lists while he obeys the laws. That fraternity is 
to be produced by no form of government, he is by this time aware. 
But under the Empire, equality of a certain nature has been achieved. 
In order to obtain this he is willing to acknowledge one superior, and to 
regard as a part of that great One the counsellors, the generals, the 
favourites, the parasites, and the creatures with which a one so great 
must of necessity be encumbered. Under the Emperor and his court 
all men are equal,—and thus one of the fondest dreams of democracy 
is, after a fashion, fulfilled. Many an American will tell you, being 
much in the dark as to liberty, caring nothing for fraternity, but revering 
equality in his very soul, that the present government of France is of all 
governments the best, because equality has been attained. Under this 
government no subject is greater than another, and there is, at any rate, 
ease for an obedient people. 
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But there is no ease for an Emperor, nor can there be assured safety. 
The charioteer who takes the reins of such an Empire in his hands 
must be prepared to perform himself the laborious work of driving, and 
must be the first to undergo the perils of the road. And he ‘must 
acknowledge to himself also that when he ceases to perform his task, 
he must cease to be Emperor. As to this or that special act he may 
disregard the voice of his subjects, but he can hold his seat only on the 
condition that he does regard that will in the general. Subjects are 
long-suffering, but there is an end to their forbearance, and when they 
are taught to look to one superior in all matters of public interest, to 
expect from him natural glory and national prosperity, they will not rest 
contented unless they receive that which they expect. We are now 
speaking specially of France, where no one is so well aware of the truth 
of this doctrine as the Emperor himself ; but, in a rough manner, and 
with much absence of precision, the same doctrine has made itself good 
in all despotisms. And it is the Emperor in person who must be able to 
see what it is that his people desire. He must never sleep, must never 
rest. His great business must mix itself in all his pleasures, must 
direct his magnificence, must regulate his hospitalities, must command 
his hours. He may never be vacant, he may hardly be ill ; it is seldom 
that he can abdicate, and the only privilege left him is to die. A people 
have chosen that he shall do for them the work with which they will 
not trouble themselves, and he has no escape from the burden. An 
Emperor may have ministers to assist him, but he can have no minister 
to relieve him of the personal responsibility of his acts. All that his 
government does, is done by him ; and in all that his government sins, 
he himself is the sinner. He is powerful, he is magnificent,—and he 
may be vicious, and the patron of vice in those around him, if such be 
his taste. He may possibly be a patriot, and be happy inthe glory and 
prosperity of his people. If there be for him any consolation, it is in 
these things that he must find it. 

For the people of an empire this might be well, if the turning of 
Rome from bricks to marble were sufficient recompense for the loss of 
that self-esteem which attaches itself always and in all things to self- 
rule. Rome when it became marble was an empire already tending to 
decay, because the power of turning brick into marble was placed in the 
hands of one man. Augustus made Rome magnificent, but the history 
of the successors of Augustus is the story of a string of beasts on their 
way to the slaughter house. Such was their history because it is more 
human for a man so tempted to seek consolation in the allurements of 
personal honour, of magnificence, and of vice, than to devote his days 
and nights to the terrible responsibilities and unceasing labours of 
single-handed government for the sake of a subject people. 

Our second form of government is that which we call republican, in 
which there has in latter times been generally adopted the use of a 
sovereign, or president, elected for a term of years. This has been 
specially the case in that most successful of all modern republics, the 
United States of America. And in speaking of the President of the 
United States we must beg our readers to put away from their minds,— 
or at any rate to understand us as desiring that they should put away 
from their minds,—any idea they may have entertained that this Presi- 
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dent is not a sovereign: It’ is easy to change’ a nathe, and it ‘is easy to 
keep a name. » We have kept the''titles of monarch and sovereign as 
well as_ king, though no-Englishman'dreanis that the occupant of our 
throne governs alone.’ ''THe’Americans have'taken’ for'theit' chief’of the 
State the name of President'; but all who understand: aught of the con- 
stitution of the States know’ that the ‘so-called President’ dows’ much 
more than preside over the'governmentiof the nation. © Heis, m fact, 
the very government hiriiself,:almost as' thoroughly-as is the Emperor of 
the French the very government in France. ‘It is somewhat difficult to 
speak on this matter now, as there‘is; at‘this very moment; coming a 
change upon the position of the: Executive of the United States which 
will make that to be untrue to-morrow which ‘was trueyesterday. But 
this is true at any rate of to-day, and of the constitution‘of the United 
States as still existing, that, in all matters of the'Executive, the President 
is held to be supreme. He cannot change the laws;' nor’can he have 
them changed,—as is within the compass'of the power ‘of the Emperor 
of the French. Nor can he override the laws,—as may atiy despotic 
emperor. Nor can he be efficacious to thé making’ of new laws,—as 
are the ministers of the throne with us. But ‘under’ the’ laws; and in 
obedience to the laws, the President of the States’is' if truth a monarch, 
He rules, and he is responsible for ruling. If there be’ fault, it is he 
that is guilty ; if there be disgrace, it is he that has disgraced his 
country. If success be achieved and glory accrue, the credit, fora time 
at least, is given personally to him. Such being the nature’ of the 
government in the United States, it is essentially necessary that the 
President of the Union should be a working man; a man with views of 
his own on all political subjects with which his country is concerned ; 
one who, so to say, can lead a party and promote the political views of 
that portion of his countrymen who have been able by the majority of 
their votes to place him in the position which he holds. The President 
must thus perform not only those duties which in this country are held 
as appertaining to the Crown,—as far as the performance of such duties 
are needed in his country,—but must also occupy the position which 
among us is held by the first Minister of the Crown. And he also re- 
sembles a despotic sovereign in this, that he himself must govern his 
people. 

The evil of this position, and the antidote to the evil,—and again 
the evil of the antidote, are apparent. The head of an empire,— such 
as is the Emperor of the French,—is at any rate intended to be per- 
manent. As regards the supreme rule, there is under an Emperor's 
sovereignty no question of parties. In the United States no such per- 
manence is intended. ‘The Constitution has been framed with the pur- 
pose of giving to the people the power of being governed as they,— 
the people,— may at any time choose to be gov erned. The intention 
is so with them, as it is with us; but with them there is no constitu- 
tional power of changing a President as there is with us of changing a 
minister. Let what changes may come, either, in the will of the peo- 
ple, or in the policy of the governor, or,— as is perhaps more probable, 
—let the people have been ever so much mistaken in their ideas of the 
political tendencies and aptitudes of the man whom they have selected, 
there he is and there he must remain for the allotted period of his rule, 
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holding the reins and the real power of government in his hands, even 
though the whole people of his country be opposed to him. At this 
moment, not for the first time since the United States formed their 
Constitution, the President is in direct antagonism with both Houses 
of Congress. This antagonism is in itself evidence of no want of 
wisdom, of vigilance, or of fidelity on his part. As a minister with us 
is bound to have his own political views, and to act in accordance with 
them, so also is the President of the United States. With us the min- 
ister retires at once when these views are not in accordance with the 
will of the people ;— but in the States the President cannot retire. He 
may incur the contumely of his people, and the political pugnacity of 
both Houses of Congress. He may be threatened from day to day 
with impeachment, he may be subjected to the hostility of the whole 
press of his country, but he must remain in his place till the term of 
his service is over. 

It cannot be denied that this is an evil,— an evil so great that at the 
present moment men who are looking on with friendly eyes at the 
political throes of the country, can hardly see how the ruling of the 
nation can be carried on without such breaches of the Constitution as 
will make that much-loved document little better than a dead parch- 
ment. The remedy adopted for the curing of this evil,— for a state of 
things which, without a remedy, was foreseen to be evil by the framers 
of the Constitution,— was to be found in the short duration of the 
President’s term of office. He is elected for four years,—so that no 
prolonged period of opposition between him and his people can be 
possible. This has been the antidote; and when the nation was 
younger and smaller, when politics were not predominant in men’s minds 
as they are now, when the subjects for variance were not so great or 
felt to be so important, the four years sufficed. But as thoughts and 
feelings and passions advance at present, four years is an eternity in 
politics. Let us think how our people and our Parliament could endure 
a minister insured in power for four years. The President of the Uni- 
ted States is intended to represent the very essence of democracy ; 
but, in truth, such an officer of State, in the position to which the politi- 
cal circumstances of his country have brought him, is the outcome of 
a form of government very much less democratic than that which is in 
vogue with ourselves. 

Of the position of the President of a Republic we may say,— of such 
a Republic as that of the United States,—that no high place in the 
world is apparently less blessed to the holder of it. When we look 
back at the roll of the names of the men who have ruled in Washing- 
ton since the time in which the nation was making its grand and early 
efforts, what do we learn? The men who have been selected to govern 
their country have toiled without rest, or ease, or any of the sweet 
pleasures of life, for their four years of political ascendency, and then 
have sunk into obscurity almost without a niche in history. Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, and the Adamses were the leaders of a young na- 
tion, and as such are known to fame. But with the exception of Jack- 
son, who was a strong man, and of Lincoln, who was murdered, who 
knows aught of their successors? What ideas do we connect with the 
names of Van Buren, and Harrison, and Tyler, and Polk, and Taylor, 
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and Filmore, and Peirce, and Buchanan? And yet these men for the 
most part did their duty gallantly by their country. On the whole we 
cannot think that the election of a President for four years is a form of 
sovereignty good for the people ; and we certainly think that it is one 
very far from good for him who is elected. 

We. now turn to that mode of sovereignty which we in England have 
adopted, and which we call constitutional. In accordance with the 
theory of this form, though we have a king at the head of affairs, the 
governance of the nation is entrusted to the people themselves ; and the 
ministers selected for purposes of government, though they are nomi- 
nated by the sovereign, are so nominated under the direct control of 
the people. It is easy to see at a glance that the lines which bound 
this special class of sovereignty cannot be laid down with the precision 
of which the two other great classes admit. The idea of an empire 
ruled by one man is clearly and rapidly conceived. The mind, indeed, 
is struck with wonder when it attempts to realise the amount of 
labour which must be thrown on that man’s back if he really performs 
his task ; but, given the man, and the plan of government is simple 
enough. And again the position of a Republican President, such as 
we have endeavoured to describe it to be, is comparatively simple and 
defined. Every educated citizen of the United States understands the 
terms on which the President rules for his period of sovereignty ; and 
almost all their citizens are educated. The exact conditions and the 
boundaries in the latter case have been written; while in the former 
they are manifest, and require no writing. But with us the sovereignty 
is a thing so complex that grey-headed statesmen who have spent their 
years in the political guidance of our sovereigns still differ as to its 
proportions and purposes. Its clearest rules are traditional rather 
than written, and, though traditional, have continued to change from 
year to year since England had a king, down we may say to the present 
day. When we attempt to describe the intricacies of our sovereignty to 
foreigners, we find it almost impossible to succeed. The Frenchman 
who loves political simplicity, abhors a constitutional monarchy and dis- 
believes in it. The American will declare that we hug our chains when 
we speak of our throne. A Swiss will tell an Englishman, with a proud 
boast, that the Swiss are free because they have no king. Even the 
Prussian and the Italian who are successfully striving to achieve what 
we have achieved, do not yet understand the grand rule,—that a king 
can do no wrong. 

But here we are writing to Englishmen, and may hope to be under 
stood. Do Englishmen understand the meaning of that rule which is 
so often in their mouths, and which is certainly true in accordance wit 
the existing theory of our Constitution? 

The maxim that the king can do no wrong may perhaps with pro 
priety be termed the fundamental rule of constitutional monarchy ;— 
not that it can at present be said to have been matured in any mon 
archy but our own ; not that in our own it has in fact been a rule of 
long standing ;— but that it contains the essence of the theory on which 
such sovereignty is based. ‘There shall be no ground for quarrel be- 
tween the people and the throne on matters of policy and government, 
and therefore in such matters the throne shall have neither power no1 
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responsibility. The words can have no other meaning ; but such mean- 
ing as that at once reconciles a free people to the institution of a throne, 
and renders possible the construction of a sovereignty that is compati- 
ble at all points with democracy. The words if used with any other 
conception are absurd. He who can do aught, can do wrong,— and 
must be responsible for the wrong he does, be he Emperor, or Presi- 
dent, or King. The occupant of our throne can do no political wrong, 
because that which he does he does always, and in all circumstances, 
in strict accordance with the advice of others, and for the giving of that 
advice those others are responsible. 

The blessings of a sovereignty so constituted have come to us very 
slowly. They must necessarily have come slowly. An institution so 
intricate in its arrangements could not have been produced ready made 
by any brain ; nor could a sovereign be found to sit upon a throne on 
such terms without much schooling, either in his own person, or more 
effectually in the persons of his predecessors. It is natural that a man 
called a monarch should wish to govern. It was needful too that the 
king should govern, at least partly govern, till the theory was complete. 
And, again, it was natural that successive kings when called upon to 
resign the privilege of governing should resign that privilege with regret. 
We all know how the contest for this power was carried on in our own 
country ; how blood was shed, and a king was killed ; and how for a time 
the people thought that such sovereignty as that now established was 
impossible ; how with the innate love for a king which seems to spring 
naturally in the heart of every Englishman, the country restored the 
throne, and how the fight went on. There were two things to be 
gained,— that there should be a throne occupied by an hereditary sov- 
ereign, and that the occupant of the throne should be politically 
powerless. We have gained them both; but no historian can put his 
finger on the day, and mark the spot, and say then and there the victory 
was perfect. In 1801 Pitt threw up his ministry because the king 
would not consent to release the Roman Catholics of Ireland from 
political disabilities, but even Pitt did not understand that the king’s 
resistance was unconstitutional. George IV. struggled,— but struggled 
so weakly that the ministers of the day hardly regarded his efforts. In 
1832, we find that William IV. was consulted about the Reform Bill ; 
and though we feel that he understood thoroughly the wisdom and 
necessity of complying with the will of the people, still the history of 
that time will speak of a great political change for making which the 
king’s personal consent was needed. No one hasas yet hinted in refer- 
ence to the new Reform Bill, by which household suffrage has just now 
been given to us, that the present occupant of the throne was consulted 
as to the expedience of adopting it. We do not presume to guess at 
the manner in which ministers tender their advice to the sovereign ; 
but we are sure that a minister would be guilty of a grave offence 
against both the throne and the people who should attempt to throw 
upon the sovereign that responsibility,— that capability of doing wrong, 
—which is inseparable from a personal effort, from a personal opinion, 
— nay, almost from a personal bias. 

We read much in our history of the so-called prerogatives ot the 
sovereign, and find that one after another these prerogatives of the 
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sovereign have mostly disappeared. All have in fact been annulled in 
which anything of political power was adherent. No one dreams now 
that the sovereign could dissolve Parliament, or declare war. The 
judges of the land, if any case on such questions could come before 
them, would say that in accordance with the law it is clearly within the 
power of the sovereign to do either; but there are none so ignorant as 
not to know that practically such steps can be taken only by the 
ministers of the throne, who are responsible to Parliament and to the 
people. 

The irresponsibility of the throne in political matters, the fact that 
the throne can do no political wrong, is perhaps best shown by the in- 
capability of the sovereign to be politically inconsistent. Everybody 
knows that Acts of Parliament require for their ratification the consent 
of King, Lords, and Commons ; and that any act passed to-day may be 
repealed to-morrow. But though an Act were passed to-day and re- 
pealed to morrow, and passed again the next day, no one would think 
of twitting the sovereign with inconsistency. It might be said that 
Parliament did not know its own mind, or that the people were in doubt. 
There would be strong evidence that the subject was one on which the 
minds of men were vacillating. But though the change were made 
twenty times in as many sessions under the same sovereign, no one 
would say that the sovereign had vacillated. 

We may, perhaps, best express our idea of the position of a consti- 
tutional sovereign by comparing the edifice of our constitution to that 
of a beautiful church. When Americans have spoken to us of the throne 
of England as being the source of political power and action, we have 
often asked them to look at Salisbury Cathedral, and to say what the 
building would be if it were suddenly deprived of its tower and spire. 
Ichabod! ‘The glory of the house would be gone! The men of Wilt- 
shire would no longer have a cathedral in which to take pride, and the 
pleasant little city would have lost its attraction in the eyes of all the 
world. But yet the church would stand and be as strong. It does not 
rest upon its apex. The real work for which it was built is not done 
within those beautiful but narrow confines. But from the tower comes 
that peal of bells which calls the people to the worship they love, and 
the spire was built that might be seen from afar off, and recognised as 
the symbol in those parts of the religion of the country. Sowe think is 
it with such a sovereignty as that which we possess. 

The throne of England is divested of political action and of political 
responsibility, but not on that account is it divested of all action and 
all responsibility. ‘The duties ofthe sovereign are arduous, and demand, 
for their due performance, care, patience, self-denial, erudition, hospi- 
tality, and patriotism ; and if left unperformed, cannot be so left with- 
out danger to the throne, disgrace to its occupant, and injury to the 
people. Thus, a maxim which declares that the Sovereign of England 
can do no wrong, and which we have ventured to call the grand rule of 
Constitutional Sovereignty, cannot be taken by any reasonable being as 
implying that the highest officer of State is incapable of omitting duties, 
—that he is either above or below the power of transgressing in his office. 
If there be any who so think, they must regard their sovereign either as 
a God,—or as an idol of clay, a Nebuchadnezzar’s image, a King Log. 
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That the maxim has a deep, nay, an all-important meaning, we have 
endeavoured to show. It is to be applied to political government, and 
to all matters of real ruling, either as regards the working or the execu- 
tion of laws ; but it does not apply to these duties, for the performance 
of which we look to the sovereign himself. Those duties cannot be 
neglected without wrong done, and such wrong done cannot be passed 
without penalties. 

It is the first duty of the sovereign to preside over, and indeed to 
create and fashion that court which is regarded much by ourselves, and 
much more by other nations, as being the tangible symbol and visible 
evidence of the greatness and magnificence of the country. Such an 
empire as that of the United States, which has been constructed on 
lines of republican simplicity, may, at any rate for many years, dispense 
with such outward signs. Where there are no blue ribbons and no 
knights to wear them, no graduated ranks of dukes, earls, and barons, 
no nobility whose greatness is regarded as at any rate equal to that of 
the nobles of other countries, there is needed no court magnificence to 
which the magnificence of all others shall be subordinated. But with 
us, though we claim that our democracy is, in regard to political power, 
further extended and more pure than that to be found in any other 
great nation, all the appanages of nobility not only exist, but live with so 
strong a life that they show no sign of decay. These things here in 
England are felt to be useful, and are popular ; and for their sustentation 
and due control the splendour of a court is needed. But the splendour 
of a court demands a chief, and that very chieftainship is laborious 
when the court is vast in its magnificence, as it is and must be with us. 
A Grand Duke of Pumpernichel may shoot boars throughout the winter, 
and play the fiddle all the summer,—and no harm done: but he may 
do so because the exigencies of the court of Pumpernichel are limited. 

A sovereign with us cannot be dreaded ;—but he should be loved, 
and to be loved he should be seen. It is hardly too much to say that 
every Englishman and Englishwoman who sees the occupant of the 
throne, becomes, by that very fact of seeing, a friend to the sovereign. 
And there are two classes by whom the sovereign should be seen,—the 
few who can come to him, and once at least in their lives stand face to 
face with him, and signify their loyalty by their personal presence ; and 
the many among whom the sovereign must go in order that thus he may 
be subject to the eyes of the multitude. Here alone is a great duty, 
which can hardly but be neglected if the boar-shooting be perpetual, 
and if the bow of the royal violin is never at rest. A British sovereign 
who would grudge his presence among his people, or curtail their right 
to testify their loyalty before him, would certainly neglect his duty. At 
Pumpernichel the Grand Duke may be seen by all in a day, and yet 
never intermit in his passion for the chase and the music-score. Doubt- 
less it may be wearisome to sit for many hours, for many days, receiving 
strings of maidens with lace trains, files of gentlemen somewhat 
awkward with their swords ;—but who is there, blessed with work to do, 
so blessed as to find that his work never pallsonhim? That privacy is 
sweet and publicity irksome, is a fact recognised by all men whose 
time has become public property. To go where many eyes may see 
one, and to be seen by many, to be called on to acknowledge the 
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greetings of crowds, to be restrained from the delight of unlaborious 
thought and familiar prattle, to sit, as it were, with the sceptre heavy in 
the hand, and the crown galling the brow, must be labour indeed ; but 
here, in England, we may boast that the labourer is not left without his 
reward. We have said that for the performance of these duties care is 
wanted, and patience, and self-denial. If we have been so far right in 
describing the task imposed on royalty, we need hardly add more words 
to prove that these virtues are needed for its performance. 

And as it is required that a sovereign in England should be free in 
his intercourse with his own subjects, so also is it necessary that he 
should be magnificent in his reception of those who may come to him 
from other courts. We have said that erudition and hospitality are 
among the attributes necessary for the performance of royal duties. A 
king with us should be able to speak in many languages, because it will 
become his duty to consort with the princes and nobles of other lands. 
We were told the other day that the Sultan, when he visited us, needed 
an interpreter for every word. Were we told the same of a sovereign 
of our own upon his travels, would not every Englishman feel himself 
to be disgraced? And a king with us should love that Arab virtue, 
without which, indeed, no strong feeling of social regard can be created 
or maintained. To sit at your friend’s table, to break his bread, to eat 
his salt, to drink of his cup, is the very essence of friendship. The 
world has felt it to be so since the earliest days from which it has sent 
us a history, or even a tradition. Since Joseph ordered the rich mess 
for Benjamin, it has been so. It was shown to be so when our Saviour 
sat at supper with his disciples. A stray philosopher here and there 
has striven to make us believe that social intercourse should look down 
on animal wants ; but such stray philosophers have had no success. In 
all countries, and among all people, “Come and dine with me,” is the 
surest shibboleth of opening friendship. “Stay and sleep, and eat 
your breakfast,” makes the bond the stronger. Private men may, in- 
deed, divorce themselves from the social joy of the salt-cellar, and may 
do so without neglect of duty. We pity, but do not blame, the man 
who never bids his friend to sit opposite to him at his board. But with 
a sovereign it is not so. Such divorce with him would be a divorce, 
not from pleasures simply, and therefore be cause for no blame,—but 
would be a divorce from duty, and a ground for deep censure. 

That patriotism is a virtue required in all sovereigns will readily be 
admitted. But as there are different classes of sovereigns, so are there 
different classes of patriotism fit for differing sovereigns. We all under- 
stand the patriarchal patriotism of the despot who speaks and thinks 
of his country, his people, the glory of his arms, and the greatness of 
of his rule,— as though country, people, arms, and rule were all his 
very own, to do with them as he pleases. That which we have in our 
hand, and call our own, we all love. Every man regards even the dog 
that follows at his heels and is subject to his smallest word. But such 
patriotism as that, if it be patriotism, is not fitted for a British Sov- 
ereign, And we can understand that love of a citizen for his country 
which a President of a Republic should feel, perhaps, more strongly 
than other citizens. He is among his brother citizens the first, and is 
bound to have the welfare of his country specially at heart. But his 
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patriotism is of the same nature with that of other citizens. It is com- 
patible with personal ambition, with desire for change, with political 
criticism, and with political effort. Nay ; if it be genuine, it cannot 
exist without those attributes of action. But the patriotism of a consti- 
tutional sovereign must differ from both. It must be a patriotism of 
self-denial, trusting as much as loving, willing to submit itself to the 
wisdom of its subjects, accepting the legally expressed wishes of the 
nation as genuine laws for its own guidance, and conscious of the fact 
that as loyalty is due from the people to the throne, so is concession 
due from the sovereign to the people. 

We have ventured to say that the duties of sovereignty cannot be 
neglected without the payment of penalties. As much may probably 
be said as to all duties and the neglect of them. The higher is the 
service to be performed, the more distant, the less evident, but still not 
the less sure, will be the punishment inflicted, if the service be not 
done. It is easy to dismiss a negligent clerk, but it is not so easy to be 
rid of a negligent Secretary of State. Of an ill-doing sovereign, or of 
a sovereign who will do nothing, a nation cannot divest itself without a 

as revolution. With us, kings are so popular and revolutions so unpopu- 
lar, that, as the throne now stands, we may almost say that nothing 
that a sovereign could do,— nothing certainly that he could omit to do, 
— would cause his people to depose him. But not the less surely would 
the punishment come, in diminished loyalty, in waning affection, in ne- 
cessary rebuke, in stern opposition,— which embitters the lives of the 
great with a severity which those who are humble can never be called 
upon to feel, and, lastly, with that undying evil name which every evil 
prince must dread. ‘To be born and to come to the throne as the bien 
aimé, and then to go out and be extinguished with the regret of none, 
amidst the contempt of all! ‘To look forward as old age comes on to 
such a fate as this! To have to be written of in history as being alto- 
gether unworthy of that part in a nation’s record which the chance of 
of birth has made a necessity! Surely this is punishment heavy 
enough ; but it is the punishment that comes when it is deserved. 

The duties of a constitutional sovereign as we have attempted to 
describe them are not easy, but they are possible. They may, with 
care, be fulfilled. So much can hardly be said of the duties either of 
an Emperor or of a President. To rule a great nation in all things and 
to rule it fitly is beyond the power of any one man. To do so would 
require Divine attributes. And the position of an elected President is 
such that he can hardly hope to remain in unison with his people and 
his Congress. But there is nothing beyond the scope of human effort 
imposed by us on our sovereigns; and in return we give a security that 
has never yet been equalled in regard to any human throne, a splendour 
which has never been surpassed in its reality, a tranquillity which refutes 
the proverb as to the necessary aching of the head that wears a crown, 
and a popularity which makes the grand old Hungarian declaration, the 
“moriamur pro rege nostro Maria Teresa,” the expression of the simple 
feeling of every British subject. There is no seat for King or Emperor, 
for Czesar, Sultan, or for reigning Duke, like to it, nor ever has been, 
since thrones and dominions were first established on the earth. 

















The Saturday Review. 
CULTURE AND ACTION. 


Wuen, Mr. Matthew Arnold, to the regret of his University, retired 
from his Oxford Professorship, he left as his last legacy to an amused 
and slighily bewildered audience, a finished disquisition upon a new 
religion called Culture. The only difficulty was to understand what 
Culture meant. Mr. Arnold had explained that it was the great want 
of thevorld, and that its leading characteristics were sweetness and 
light ; that he had got it, that Dr. Newman had got it, and that Oxford 
men generally were sweeter -and lighter than the outside public ; and 
all that.remained for humanity seemed to be to discover as quickly as 
possible what sweetness and. light were, and how best to arrive at so 
excellent, a panacea.:for the ills to which humanity is heir. Every 
possible solution was, adopted and abandoned by those who felt really 
anxious to. grasp the new faith ;.and, in the end, baffled and curious 
inquirers came .to the conclusion ‘that sweetness and light were a sort of 
Eleusinian mystery, which nobody could understand except those who 
were injtiated into the secret.. One theory on the subject seemed to 
be that culture embraced a variety of good qualities, varying from a 
cultivated critical taste down, to.a habit of taking things ‘coolly. An 
acquaintance with German literature, a determination never to stand 
for any, metropolitan constituency, a taste for poetry, a belief in the 
French Academy, an acquaintance with the writings of Spinoza, a hor- 
ror of Bishop Colenso, an.equal horror of the orthodox formularies of 
the day, a. chaste passion for poetry, a disposition. to master the rudi- 
ments, of Celtic literature, and an appreciation of Eugenie de Guérin 
appeared to be some at least.of the characteristic features of sweetness 
and of light. Every now,and then, however, Mr, Matthew Arnold ap- 
peared to complicate the question. by a number of. semi-religious ¢jacu- 
lations, at one time implying. that culture was calm, a holy calm, a sort 
of seraphic hush.; at. another that. it-was, God’s-will ; at a third that it 
was a sort of pious, Christian. spirit with the, Three Creeds and the 
Thirty-nine Articles left, out. Beyond this, nobody could, make much 
of it, but every body felt convinced that, whatever culture, sweetness, 
or light were, they were. classical, beautiful, and nable.. . Doubts . occa 
sionally, kept insinuating themsely es whether, after all, culture, as 
preached -by Mr, Arnold, was not, rather a, cosmetic, than a. scientific 
method, but Mr. Arnold appeared. so sure, about his principles, that he 
must have been a bold man who, after hearing about, Culture and 
Philistinism and Arminius, did not.avow himself at once a believer in a 
creed so distinguished and so little encumbered with, detail. . 

One great charm of the religion to many minds appeared to be that, 
while it: wag so, pleasant on paper,,it was so, very disrespectful to all 
established schools and doctrinaires., , Culture disapproved, 7. foto, it was 
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understood, of all schools and doctrines, theological, political, and 
moral. It had nothing to do with any Acts of Uniuormity. It did not 
accept either the Reform League or the Pan-Anglican Synod. It was 
as much against M. Comte as it was against Dr. Cumming. If it had 
not been for some very pious sonnets published recently, one would 
have almost felt disposed to fancy that it was a sort of airy despair 
about the merits of any possible opinion. It happened that in his dis- 
quisitions on the subject, Mr. Arnold, in a graceful and pleasant way, 
fell foul of two or three living people; and one of those whom he 
touched with the tip of his polished lance has accepted this month the 
challenge, and replied to it in a very witty and powerful paper in the 
fortnightly Review. Mr. Frederick Harrison’s solution of the mystery 
of culture is a shocking one, though it is put forward in a shape which 
shows him to be a formidable match even for such an antagonist as 
Mr. Arnold. It briefly amounts to this, that culture, as expounded by 
Mr. Arnold, is all moonshine. It is the art, Mr. Harrison thinks, of 
looking serene. His answer to Mr. Arnold is framed in the form of a 
dialogue, in which the celebrated and mythical Arminius is one of the 
speakers. Mr. Harrison asserts that during the autumn he has been 
abroad, has made the acquaintance of Mr. Arnold’s imaginary friend, 
and has taken the opportunity to inform him of the new religion which 
Mr. Arnold believes that he has discovered. And the Dialogue is 
devoted to an examination of Mr. Arnold’s philosophic cure for human 
evils, which Arminius, after hearing all that can be said, somewhat 
rudely pronounces to be a sort of Aarmaceti—a French polish—a conver- 
sion of Iago’s advice to put money in one’s purse into a recommendation 
to put buckles in one’s shoes. This, no doubt, is a caricature of Mr. 
Arnold’s philosophy. But though a caricature, it is a telling caricature, 
and one which suggests to the reader the wide difference between the 
two opposite views which men can take who have had a University 
training of the same description. The divergence is one which is to be 
seen every day in the world around us, and especially in the younger 
generation that is growing up. Disbelief in the established ideas in 
which they have all been educated appears, in the case of some men, to 
lead to a species of delicate conservative scepticism. Everything seems 
to them noisy and unsettled and out of tune, and they come to the con- 
clusion that there is nothing like the comfortable quiet of their own 
libraries, and the pursuit of their own intellectual tastes and pleasures. 
Others, who begin with a similar disquietude and uncertainty, find ref- 
uge in a species of revolutionary faith, a passion for action, and a hope 
and belief in the future which appears to compensate them for their 
disbelief in the present and the past. Mr. Arnold may, roughly speak- 
ing, be said to represent the former spirit of cultivated inaction, Mr. 
Harrison the spirit of feverish activity ; and as both begin together and 
end so very far asunder, the contrast is worth observing and attempting 
to estimate impartially. 

A certain amount of scepticism about the truth of the opinions hand- 
ed down to us is a necessary consequence of the period at which we 
live. The world has now got to a stage in its progress from which it 
is able, thanks to the elevation and formation of the ground, to look 
back and obtain a bird’s-eye view of its past course. An educated man 
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who reads history can scarcely fail to be moved by the retrospect. 
Mankind seems — always excepting the case of our own selves— to 
have been advancing slowly from one illusion to another. There has 
been almost every possible school of philosophy, and in its endeavour 
to penetrate beyond the surface of the phenomena about it, the mind 
has gradually worked round in a circle to somewhere very near its 
starting-point. ‘There has been pretty nearly every conceivable form of 
government. Men have governed themselves, have been governed by 
emperors, by kings, by parliaments, by soldiers, by priests, by classes, 
by individuals, by women, by children, and even by dummies, and pol- 
itics are still the same unsettled; unscientific, hopeless study that they 
were two thousand years ago. And the history of religions has been 
pretty nearly the same. Every day learned men dig up the fossil re- 
mains of some extinct form of faith which strangely reminds us of what 
we have ourselves seen almost in our own day in the world around us. 
As Mahomet dies out, Brigham Young begins. There are a number of 
ingenious idiots who still go about insisting that Moses, or some such 
Biblical hero, is the cause of the similarity between the different things 
that strike one as similar in the mythologies of different races. Abra- 
ham or Moses taught somebody who taught Confucius, they tell us, 
and somebody who taught Zoroaster, and one of the pre-historic Budd- 
has came across Moses at the court of a Pharaoh, and hence it is that 
the thoughts which occur to one Oriental have happened also to occur 
to another. But a course of comparative study of the different thoughts 
of different epochs reduces the mind into a kind of negative creed 
about all these things, and people soon begin to resign themselves un- 
consciously to a silent opinion that one opinion may differ from another 
by being a little more advanced or a little more primitive, but that cer- 
tainty is to be attained in none. We do not say that this is a true view, 
or that it is an untrue one, but it is one towards which a good many 
people drift without being aware of it, simply from the fact that they 
are born in a critical and historical time. A celebrated Scotch philos- 
opher, in one of his most interesting chapters, analyses all the various 
explanations that have been given of the freedom of the human will. 
He arrives at the conclusion that, up to the publication of his work, 
there have been fifteen. Only one possible solution that can be de- 
vised remains ; and he adopts it as his own. When one comes to this 
passage one experiences a singular sensation. The philosopher’s new 
answer to the difficulty may be the right one, but one cannot help re- 
membering that it is the sixteenth. ‘The statesman who has seen half 
a dozen revolutions or half a dozen Reform Bills ends by thinking that 
no revolutions and no Reform Bills are of very permanent importance ; 
and the metaphysician who has heard of a score of explanations of the 
origin of free will ceases to be a devout believer in any. It may not be 
easy for some who have not gone through the process to throw them- 
selves into the position of those who have, but it is an effort which it is 
necessary to make if they wish to comprehend the point of view from 
which questions about life and duty present themselves to sceptical and 
intellectual minds. 

Those who are thus affected by the history of the past naturally de- 
sire to discover some sure anchorage for themselves amidst all the un- 
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certainty, and it is here that their path branches off into two opposite 
directions, along each of which some of them every day may be seen 
travelling. The first of the two roads is the road leading to the reli- 
gion of culture. _ If all strong views are equally illusory, the remedy that 
occurs to many is to have no strong view about anything at all. This 
panacea is not at all a new one. The ancient Greeks were as familiar 
with it as our most modern Grecians. It is the natural refuge and re- 
source of an embarrassed critical age. Men despair of finding any 
lasting cure or lasting truth with which to minister to the diseased 
spirit of their times, and they prefer standing aside, and letting other 
more feverish enthusiasts race on towards a goal which is sure to turn 
out as much of a mirage as all the other goals towards which men and 
women hitherto have been racing. The best thing they can devise on 
their own account is to give themselves up to the cultivation of their 
own characters, to pass their lives in the pleasant green fields of litera- 
ture, of poetry, of criticism, and to let the crowd go on jostling each 
other down the dusty high road. There is a great deal of real enjoy- 
ment to be extracted from a life of this description. A man who once 
makes up his mind that the world is for ever fighting and squabbling 
over the phantoms of its own imagination, feels a strong temptation to 
withdraw from the batile, and to bury himself in his own mental avoca- 
tions. In company with his own thoughts he can live happily, and at- 
tain, with a little exertion, to a state of comparative philosophic indif- 
ference. Walpole, when he was sick of politics, retired to his roses. 
The thinker who is weary of metaphysical systems betakes himself to 
his own intellectual flower garden, spends his time in improving his 
mind, in reading what others have written, in guessing, when the hu- 
mour takes him, at truth ; and may be seen, when others are fidgety 
about a Ministry, or about an Italian crisis, calmly watering his own 
intellectual cabbages, and lopping off any unnecessary shoots that have 
taken root among them. Individual culture is his way of escaping 
from the crucial perplexities of his generation. The reason he does 
not feel disposed to rush into the medley is a very simple one. Life 
seems to him very short and very soon over. However much he dis- 
turbs himself, it does not appear certain that he can materially improve 
the aspect of things about him. There will, he says to himself, be al- 
ways the same credulity in human nature, there will be wars and ru- 
mours of wars, opinions will rise and wax and wane, and the race to 
which he belongs will always be creating some temporary idea first, 
and knocking it down afterwards. And, after all, his theory of life 
is not so clearly useless even to his fellow-creatures ; and though the 
interests of his fellow-creatures are possibly an afterthought, still the 
afterthought is one to which he is by no means indifferent. Men who 
lead his life do undoubtedly preserve from one generation to another a 
kind of sacred torch, which does not deserve fo be let die out. They 
remind their contemporaries, in a sort of superior way, of the vanity of 
all passing fevers. Popular excitement is a thing of a day, but calm 
and clear thought lives and lasts. This supremacy of intellect and of 
criticism is worth asserting. And besides this, there are higher and 
better sentiments which float at intervals across a mind that has devo- 
ted itself to such otiose seclusion. Though he seems to be standing 
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still in the middle of a progressive century, the man is not really stand- 
ing still to himself. He is, to the best of his power, moulding and al- 
tering his character, his mental powers, his temper, and his moral 
sense. And as soon as the stationary philosopher becomes aware that 
the process of individual development is going on inside him, he easily 
persuades himself that he has found the real philosopher’s stone, and 
that the quiet and the repose of mind he has acquired is a sort of reli- 
gion which it is his duty to preach to others. He grows enthusiastic 
over the sacred duty of not being enthusiastic at all ; and uses a num- 
ber of pious expressions about it that strike others as exaggerated and 
fanciful. He considers that in resigning himself to literary cultivation 
he is practising a species of divine contemplation. Perhaps, if he were 
forced by a severe cross-examination to explain what he was proposing 
to contemplate, he would be puzzled to answer. It would appear fun- 
ny to an unenlightened audience if he were to unbosom himself and to 
confess that he was contemplating Goethe, or studying French litera- 
ture. But he does not undergo unnecessarily this self-interrogation. 
He is aware that Aristotle and other great writers deem contemplation 
to be the highest form of human happiness, and he contemplates away 
with the thorough conviction that he is doing what Aristotle would 
have done. In the pauses of his contemplation of Goethe he can al- 
ways contemplate the mistakes and delusions of the public, and the 
more he indulges in this occasional prospect, the more satisfied he feels 
that, if he is not right, they at least are all wrong. Perhaps even this 
is putting his case feebly and inadequately. For at least it is evident 
that self-culture is a moral duty. If a man cannot contribute any nos- 
trum with confidence to the pharmacopeeia of the quacks around him, 
he can do one work that lies before his very eyes, and try to make him- 
self better and wiser. We do not say for a moment that the above is 
Mr. Arnold’s creed; it would probably be an imperfect and unjust 
account of it. But the line of thought which produces Mr. Arnold 
produces also the style of character and life we have described. He 
is not himself perhaps its type, but in a rough way he stands as a very 
admirable and finished representative of the temper and spirit in ques- 
tion. 

On the other hand, another shade of temperament, starting pretty 
much where the above temperament starts, lands itself before long in a 
totally dissimilar place and position. In order to follow its journey, we 
must begin with the same assumption or hypothesis as before, and de- 
termine to see with the eyes of people who have made up their minds 
that the received notions of the past are little better than more or less 
excellent illusions. Where can any moral resting-place be seen? The 
story of thought up to the present time has been the story of error, or 
at all events of imaginations containing a greater or less admixture of 
noble and valuable elements. One has, it may be said, too distinct an 
insight into the way in which the moral, philosophical, or theological 
ideas of mankind grow and are produced, to accept any as of undis- 
puted authority, or to look on any human idea or opinion in any light 
except that of a mental or spiritual phenomenon. Is there any such 
thing as a moral or social axiom, and if so, what is it? Bishop Butler 
bases much of his philosophy on the undisputed fact that man possesses 
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certain egotistical instincts. In opposition to this view, others prefer to 
look at man as a social rather than an isolated animal. And one an- 
swer which is given to the problem, where to find truth, is that, if any- 
thing is true at all, the test of all morality and the golden rule of life 
is that man ought to try all his actions by the standard of what is best 
for the interests of the race. Perhaps nothing at all is certain ; but if 
there is such thing as a moral axiom at all, it is that right or wrong 
ought to be measured by thinking what most serves the progress and 
welfare of mankind. There is one difficulty which, at this stage of the 
argument, cannot but occur to many people who on the whole are not 
unwilling, putting theology aside, to assent to this proposition as the 
sole foundation of any possible system of ethics or moral philosophy. 
The difficulty is how to know what is meant by the welfare of mankind. 
It may mean one thing, it may mean another. One person will include 
in it twenty things that another would repudiate, or at all events reject. 
As we are not professing here to describe the views of Mr. Harrison 
any more than the views of Mr. Arnold, but simply to explain two 
phases of thought which account for the existence of men like them, 
it is unnecessary now to consider the exact answer which Mr. Harrison, 
believing what he does, would, from his own scientific premises, give to 
this question. But o e answer given to it by those who believe in ac- 
tion rather than in culture is, that the welfare of mankind is an idea or 
conception that is always changing and advancing with the world itself. 
The obvious thing to aim at to-day, in endeavouring to promote the 
happiness of mankind, may not be the obvious thing to aim at to-mor- 
row. When we reach the table-land of to-morrow we shall get, it may 
be said, a fresh view about the mountain levels beyond which at pres- 
ent are hidden from us by the inequalities of the ground. The aim of 
everybody accordingly must be, not to hope to perform the Sysyphean 
task of rolling the stone up to the very summit of the entire range, but 
to conquer the difficulties of the day, and get our stone up to the high- 
est eminence within sight. We cannot in our time be sure of forming a 
perfect ideal of what is absolutely best, any more than those behind us 
could do so. Future times, in like manner, may be capable of judging 
of the imperfections of our achievements. ‘There is, therefore, as be- 
lievers in action would represent, no reason for standing idle because 
we cannot expect to finish the world’s work at one blow. We must 
build away, and trust that some one will be glad of our foundations, who 
will come when we are gone to put on the coping-stone. At any rate, 
they argue, there are certain definite evils to be eradicated. And it is 
because Mr. Arnold will not lend a hand to the humble operation of 
uprooting them, that they grow impatient with him, and want to know 
what he means by all his contemplation. A paragraph from Mr. Har- 
rison’s Dialogue, happens so completely to illustrate the grounds of 
their dissatisfaction, that we may venture to quote it. Arminius, on 
being told about Mr. Arnold’s doctrine of culture, expresses himself as 
follows :— 


“Soul of my namesake!” he burst forth with sad, sad vehemence of manner, 
“must I hear more? Here are we in this generation, face to face with the passions 
of fierce men ; parties, sects, races glare in each other’s eyes ; death, sin, cruelty stalk 
among us, filling their maws with innocence and youth; humanity passes onwards 
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shuddering through the crowd of foul and hungry monsters ... . . and over all sits 
Culture high aloft with a pouncet box to spare her senses aught unpleasant, holding 
no form of creed, but contemplating all with infinite serenity, sweetly chanting 
snatches from graceful sages and ecstatic monks, crying out the most pretty shame 
upon the vulgarity, the provinciality, the impropriety of it all. Most improper !— 
quotha—most terrible, most maddening! Judge philosophies—but by no fuller 
philosophy! Social action, without a social faith! Religion, without a doctrine or 
acreed! A sense of the eternal fitness of things, the eternal judge of all things! 
Intelligence ! curiosity! right reason! Abelard, Montaigne, say you? Abelard of 
Magazines, Common room Montaigne! Doctor subtilissimus.! Or Coleridge is it, 
with his pilfered rays about the reason and the understanding? ‘ Ideal of perfection,’ 
‘inexhaustible indulgence,’ ‘intelligent eagerness,’ ‘passion of doing good !’”—he 
kept on repeating in a menacing tone, which I summoned all my sweetness to endure 
without laughing. 

“ Arminius,” I said gravely, after waiting till this absurd ebullition was spent (all 
emotion is absurd to the eye of true taste,) “if you think Culture is a simple matter 
of refinement, or that its principles are formed on zsthetic grounds only, you never 
were more thoroughly mistaken. .... . . It now becomes my duty to tell you that 
the true and esoteric mission of Culture is this, that ‘reason pose: ed will of God 
prevail.’” " 

“Culture deals with religion, does it?” he asked carelessly. 

“Ves,” I said. “As religion is but one sphere of human experience, one side of 
our manifold activity, Culture turns the light of its guiding beacon calmly in due 
time upon that.” 

“ And what may be its function in religion?” he asked, still suffering from his last 
outburst. 

“Chiefly in this,” I answered, “that it deprecates any strain upon the nervous sys- 
tem. It eliminates from the well-cultured soul all that savours of the zealot..... . 
If one says that this or that is true, Culture steps in and points out the grossness of 
untempered belief. If one says that this or that is untrue, it shows how little edifica- 
tion consists in opening the eyes of the herd. The harmonious, the suave, the well- 
bred, waft the bright particular being into a peculiar and reserved farterre of Para- 
dise, where bloom at once the graces of’ Pantheism, the simplicities of Deism, the 
pathos of Catholicism, the romanticism of every cult in every age, when he can sip 
elegancies and spiritualities from the flowrets of every faith.” 


Between the two schools of thought— for Mr. Arnold belongs to a 
school, though it may not be a purely English one — there is evidently 
a wide sea of diversity. That they should judge each other with per- 
fect fairness is not perhaps to be expected. The one produces philos- 
ophers and critics full of antipathies against the rougher and coarser 
movements they see on all sides of them — antipathies which, it is only 
just to add, are moderated by the sobering influence of education, of 
refinement, and of observation. The other produces politicians, men 
who sympathize with human nature in its coarsest grain, and who move 
the world by moving with it. The one turns out poets ; the other, icon- 
oclasts. ‘The spirit of Waller lives in the one, a sort of Cromwellian 
rage in the other. It is pleasant to think that both have their uses, 
and that the world would be poorer for the loss of either. 
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? WOMEN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 





BetnG alive to the awkward conjunction of the words “women” and 
“middle age” in the same sentence, we at the outset entreat patience 
until the sequel shall prove our innocence of the intention to write 
about “middle-aged women,” or even to affirm that such beings are. 
Women, we know, are all either young or old. There is no debatable 
ground between these extremes. May and December are familiar, but 
there is no autumn, and, if there were, it is hoped that we have too 
much sense to call attention thereto. 

The real subject of this paper is the social position of women during 
the middle ages of the Christian world; and the train of thoughts 
which led up to it began with reflections on woman’s anxiety to unsex 
herself in the present age. The lovely being is tired of the sanctity in 
which she was enshrined centuries ago, and is determined to “clear 
out” of the same, to jostle us men on the walks which we have hitherto 
considered proper to ourselves, to owe nothing to our gallantry, but to 
forage for herself, and to prefer a fair field and no favour to all the 
homage which has been hitherto hers. She, no doubt, has weighed 
carefully the prescriptive rights which she is about to abdicate ; but we, 
not being well informed on that subject, desire to “take stock” of these 
advantages, and to understand how she acquired them. For, looking 
back to our early histories, and especially to that earliest of all in which 
are recorded her first appearance in the world, and the little obligation 
which she laid us all under, we see her able to exact but small regard 
from men, and men disposed to concede but sparing regard to her.— 
Milton has suggested something like a beginning of chivalrous homage 
in Eden, but as ‘ Paradise Lost’ is not the poetry of the period, it does 
not prove much for our inquiry. She appears to have been for ages 
little better than a drudge. Howbeit, between that original forced 
drudgery and the voluntary drudgery which she is to-day demanding as 
a right, she has known a canonisation, or rather an apotheosis ; she has 
been exalted to an absolute sovereignty, her breath has been incense, 
her perpetual tribute adoration, the deeds of heroes have been amply 
rewarded by her smile, her displeasure has brought despair and ruin: 
to do her will was man’s voluntary and laudable service, to offend her 
was to rouse the wrath of every manly bosom, and to incur the reproach 
of being recreant and disloyal. Perhaps this is attributing to the whole 
sex a power which only distinguished individuals could exercise to the 
full; nevertheless the sex at large was endued with it in kind, if not in 
degree. Strong in her weakness, overruling by the abnegation of all 
right and will, woman reigned despotic; her sway rested on no charter, 
but the swords of paladins leapt from their scabbards to sustain it; her 
wrong, borne in voiceless meekness, pointed the lance of chivalry, and 
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made every true man her sworn avenger. How the resignation of such 
high influences as these, which set her in some senses above the world 
and its vicissitudes, can be compensated by a pair of small-clothes with 
tribulations, one is at a loss to understand; yet such is her pleasure, 
and our faith would be unfaithful if we did not bear with her even in 
her self-asserting caprice. In place of her true knight, woman propo- 
ses to champion herself to-day; it is not masculine strength, but her 
own right hand, that shall help her. 

The sceptre is not one, we trow, which she can lay down and resume 
at will. It is an artificial ensign, not for all time, though it has endur- 
ed for many ages. The halo will not disappear by a sudden eclipse, 
but it will go down slowly and with a mellow glory, like the setting sun, 
into the future ; and Christendom, forlorn and chill, will accept its des- 
tiny, and seek a savage civilization. And so, when the gentle tyranny 
shall be a tradition of the past, a power never to revive while the world 
standeth, the marvel will be how it ever existed. We do not pretend to 
solve the riddle, or to explain by what subtle course of feeling and opin- 
ion the unruly wills and affections of sinful men came to bow them- 
selves before this absolute idol; but we do hope to be able to exhibit 
some of the circumstances of the dawn of the worship and of its me- 
ridian glory. Its decline and fall are already a topic familiar to our 
age. 

On first considering the question we found ourselves possessed of an 
idea that the social state known to our own experience and pervading 
our literature was according to the eternal fitness of things ; that woman’s 
position is not an arbitrary one which she can relinquish or which she 
can be deprived of, but one prescribed by Providence and by our na- 
ture ; one, therefore, certain to be re-established whatever attempts may 
be made to change it. But a very brief retrospect shows the fallacy of 
this. The mention of her in the books of the Old Testament does not 
indicate that she is a being claiming by natural right any particular in- 
fluence, or that there should be merit in obeying or indulging her. 
Far less have we a warrant for worshipping her. “I will greatly multi- 
ply thy sorrow and thy conception,” said the Creator to her; “in sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth children ; and thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee.” There is not much foreshadow of su- 
premacy in that sentence. And we are well assured that throughout 
the Jewish dispensation, woman, far from dictating or controlling, was 
not allowed to have a will of her own. An episode here and there 
proves that Eve’s daughters were worthy of her, and that they did a 
little in the beguiling line, principally to their husbands detriment, as 
Solomon, Ahab, Job, Samson, and others knew to their cost, though 
sometimes an Abigail or an Esther showed a better spirit. But there 
was nothing like an acknowledged deference to the sex; on the con- 
trary, there was scarcely a decent respect. When Jehu, a prince and 
a warrior, saw wretched Jezebel at the window, his order was, “ Throw 
her down ;” and over her corpse he exclaimed, “Go, see now this cur- 
sed woman, and bury her ; for she is a king’s daughter.” The conces- 
sion of the rite of burial was not made to the woman, but to the daugh- 
ter of aking. Thus, nothwithstanding that between the ninth century 
B.c. and the nineteenth century of the present account there rises a 
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great arch of time, on the keystone of which we see woman sitting su- 
preme, the feet of the arch are nearly on a level. Jezreel suggests New 
Orleans, and Jehu might have been a humble follower of Butler. Jeze- 
bel was, it is true, an ugly old crone, but her treatment by the great 
charioteer is of kin to the modern outrage on Beauty by “the Beast.” 

If we refer to profane history we find that the heathen woman of 
ancient days was worse off than the Jewish. The Roman lady’s con- 
dition has been carefully described by Gibbon as follows :— 


“ According to the custom of i am he” (the Roman) “ bought his bride of her 
parents, and she fulfilled the coemftion by purchasing with three pieces of copper a 
just introduction to his house and household deities. A sacrifice of fruits was offer- 
ed by the pontifis in the presence of ten witnesses ; the contracting parties were seat- 
ed on the same sheepskin ; they tasted a salt-cake ‘of far or rice ; and this confarrea- 
tion, which denoted the ancieat food of Italy, served as an emblem of their mystic 
union of mind and body. But this union on the side of the woman was rigorous and 
unequal, and she renounced the name and worship of her father’s house to embrace a 
new servitude, decorated only by the title of adoption. A fiction of the law, neither 
rational nor elegant, bestowed on the mother of a family (her proper appellation) the 
strange characters of sister to her own children, and of daughter to her husband or 
master, who was invested with the plenitude of paternal power. By his judgment or 
caprice her behaviour was approved, or censured, or chastised ; he exercised the juris- 
diction of life and death ; and it was allowed that in the cases of adultery or drunkenness 
the sentence might be properly inflicted. She acquired and inherited for the sole 
profit of her lord; and so see was woman defined, not as a Zerson but as a thing, 
that if the original title were deficient she might be claimed like other movables by 
the use and possession of an entire year.” 


% 


And in a note the same author quotes Aulus Gellius as follows :— 


“Metellus Numidicus the censor acknowledged to the Roman people in a public 
oration that had kind nature allowed us to exist without the help of woman, we should 
be delivered from a very troublesome companion ; and he could recommend matrimony 
only as a sacrifice of private pleasure to public duty.” 


Metellus and the Apostle Paul appear to have been much of the same 
mind on this head. 

But when we begin to reflect on women as they are shown in classic 
lore, it is not the Roman lady that we feel inclined to dwell on, but our 
memories instantly summon up such brilliant names as Aspasia, Lais, 
Glycera. And here it would seem as if we came upon an oasis in the 
great desert— as if that glorious city of old days, whose image, once 
suggested, will lead the mind captive, and distract it from its work-a- 
day-theme — 


“ Whate’er the tale, 
So much its magic must o’er all prevail,” 


— as if the renowned Athene, pre-eminent in so much of what is beau- 
tiful and noble, had also been pre-eminent in removing the disabilities of 
women, and had anticipated the gentleness of Christianity by cultivating 
their minds, encouraging their talents, and venerating their opinions. 
If not worship, here they enjoyed equality with the other sex; if the 
female sex itself did not exercise an absolute supremacy, its individuals 
were recognized and celebrated according to their abilities and charms. 
But no: this is only a specious fancy, striking at first, but no exception 
when sifted and examined. We prefer, however, not to put forward our 
own argument on this head, but rather to show how far the instance was 
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thought to be favourable to the rights of women by one of themselves, 
and a clever one too.* 


“These women whose names are linked with those of the greatest and wisest men 
of antiquity, were the outcasts of society—its admiration, its pride, and its shame, the 
agents of its refined civilisation, the instruments of its rapid moral corruption. 

“ Born in slavery, or sold to it, infant captives taken in war, or of a class too lowly 
to be recognised as citizens by the state, these victims of civil combinations, fore- 
doomed, by the accidents of their birth or of their lives, to an inevitable social degrada- 
tion, had one privilege incidental to their singular lot ; and of that they availed them- 
selves to the triumph of mind over station, and of usurping acquirement over estab- 
lished ignorance. ‘They were not under the ban of that intellectual proscription which 
was reserved by the law for the virtuous and the chaste. os 

The position of these women was a false one, dangerous to the best interests of 
society; and their privileges and their influence (for rights they had none), though 
uncontrolled by the lawgiver, and freely permitted by the conventional manners of the 
times and country, became a deteriorating principle, which worked out the political 
ruin of Greece through its moral depravity.” 


After this, we will add nothing of our own concerning the Athenian 
women, but accept the dictum of our gifted authority, the champion of 
her sex. From her pages, however, we will take the liberty of extracting 
another passage, illustrative of the condition of women in the East. 


“The position of the woman of savage life, miserable as it may be, is less strikingly 
degraded than that of the females of those vast empires of the East which vaunt an 
antique origin, and in which the lights of a semi-civilisation have surrounded a fraction 
at least of the species with the luxuries of wealth, and afforded something of the sem- 
blance of a social policy. Of the earliest condition of these widely-extended nations 
nothing is known; and the few scanty fragments of their history which have reached 
posterity show them as then already far removed from the rudeness of savage life. In 
these fragments, the records of ages when civilisation was as yet exclusively confined 
to Asia (the supposed cradle of the human species, and certainly the cradle of its 
written history), physical pressure of another character and origin is found to deter- 
mine the servitude of woman, and to crush her under a slavery, if possible, more 
revolting than that of the mere savage. . . . . 

“Tt is an awiul and heartrending act to raise the dark curtain which hangs before 
the ‘sanctuary of the women’ throughout the great continent of Asia, and to penetrate 
the domestic holds of those vainglorious nations which arrogate to themselves the 
precedence in creation, and date their power and their policy from eras anterior to the 
written records of more civilised communities. In these states, on whose condition 
the passage of some thousands of years has impressed no change, and in which the 
sufferings of one half the species have awakened no sympathy, may be discovered the 
most graphic illustrations of the tyranny of man and of the degradation of woman.” 


And referring particularly to China, both past and present, it is writ- 
ten — 


“The female slave who, at the head of a band of inferior slaves, is dignified with 
the name of superior (adequate to that of wife), who has been purchased with gold, 
and may be returned if on trial not approved, is not deemed worthy to cat at her 
master’s table.” 


And so, whenever we can arrive at any knowledge of the condition of 
women of old, whatever may have been their country, we fird them in 
subjection — degrading subjection generally — to the male sex. ‘Then 
the oldest antiquity passed away ; Christ was incarnate in the world, 
was dead and buried, and rose again and ascended into heaven, yet 
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sae and thick darkness were not immediately dispelled from woman’s 
ot. 

Plutarch, as every student is aware, took some pains to set forth the 
merits of women of different nations. It is quite evident that, in doing 
so, he considered that he was putting in an apology or a plea. He is 
the Mill of ancient days, and his interference proves that woman in his 
time suffered, or fancied that she suffered, or was believed by him and 
his disciples to suffer, grievous wrong, and that the good that was in 
her was not appreciated by the times in which he wrote — that is to 
say, the latter end of the first and beginning of the second century. 
As time rolled on and Barbarian kingdoms were founded on the ruins 
of the Roman Empire, woman’s moral position appears to have been 
a very subordinate one. Historians complain bitterly of the darkness 
of those periods ; but the glimmer that we get shows us woman still a 
very humble if not a degraded being. Her physical burden was greater 
or less according to the customs of tribes ; but legally and morally she 
was nowhere. At last we come upon the Round ‘Table and see the 
beginnings of chivalry, which shone for a season only to be quenched 
in Saxon grossness and idolatry: that is, if it did shine, and if Arthur 
and his Court was not an imagination of later years. As to Lombardy, 
as late as the sixth and seventh centuries, “we incidentally learn that | 
no woman was mistress of her own actions ; she was under the mundium, 
the legal protection or control of her father, her brother, her husband, 
or in their default, of the nearest male of her family, or even of the king ; 
if she were injured, the pecuniary composition went not to her, but to 
the person who exercised this mundium over her —in other words to 
her owner.”* When we pass to other tribes and nations the picture is 
no better. The laws and customs show plainly that the honour and 
virtue of women were matters of small account. Not only is there no 
concession of rights or position to them, but there is no acknowledg- 
ment that they were due to them. The world was quite satisfied that 
woman as an inferior was in her right and ‘natural place. Whatever 
alleviation or benefit she enjoyed, she enjoyed by the favour and con- 
decension of man, whose caprice might lead him sometimes to indulge 
her ; but as to Aer grace being worth obtaining, there is not a vestige of 
such an idea! 

Thus it is abundantly clear that up to the sixth or seventh century 
of the years of our Lord the sex all over the world, far from enjoying 
worship or precedence or observance, was in an inferior and sometimes 
cruelly base condition, although individual women had, by their charms 
or their talents, enslaved here and there their own admirers. But the 
time had now come when it was to experience a rise in the world, when 
it was to become successively a frofégée and a toy, an equal, a power, 
a glorified power, an idol, an object of the wildest fanaticism. To trace 
the origin and early growth of this influence until we find it recognised 
as a leading article of knightly faith, would be a grateful task ; but we 
fear that to trace them accurately is now impossible. As far as actual 
records guide us the account amounts nearly to this, viz., we lose sight 
of a moral insect somewhere in the third century after Christ, and in 
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the tenth century find the same insect developed as a moral butterfly, 
the intermediate grub state being a blank of seven or eight centuries. 
But in the absence of positive history to guide them, modern writers 
have speculated, though not very widely, on the probable circumstances 
and degrees of the transition. 

It has been said by some whose opinions are well worthy of respect 
that the germ of female ascendancy is to be traced among the manners 
of the Germans or Gauls. ‘Tacitus says that the Germans thought there 
was something holy in women, and that they never despised their coun- 
sels nor neglected their answers. The following anecdote, which may 
be thought to support the same view, we take from an old translation 
of Plutarch’s Essays : — 


“Before the Gauls passed over the mountains called Alpes and held that part of Italy 
which now they do inhabit, there arose a great discord and dangerous sedition among 
them, which grew in the end to a civil war; but when both armies stood embattailed 
and arranged, ready to fight, their wives put themselves in the very midst between the 
armed troops, took the matter of difference and controversie into their hands, brought 
them to accord and unity, and judged the querrel with such indifferent equity, and so 
to the contentment of both parts, that there ensued a wonderful amity, and reciprocate 
good will, not only from city to city, but also between house and house ; insomuch 
that ever after they continued this custom in all their consultations, as well of war as 
peace, to take the counsell and advice of their wives ; yea, to compose and pacifie all 
debates and braules with their neighbours and allies, o the mediation of them, and 
therefore in that composition and accord which they made with Annibal, at what time 
he passed through their city, among other articles this went for one: That in case 
the Gauls complained of any wrongs done unto them by the Carthaginians, the Car- 
thaginian Captaines and Governour which were in Spaine should be the judges be- 
tween them ; but contrariwise, if the Carthaginians pretended that the Gaules had 
wronged them, the Gaule Dames should decide the querrell.” * 


The Germans, according to Sir W. Scott, who follows Tacitus, fought 
in the presence of their women, who, with dishevelled hair and fierce 
aspect, rushed into the mé/e, thereby exciting the valour of the war- 
riors to its highest effort. The females, by a natural instinct, admired 
and preferred those whom they had seen distinguishing themselves in 
fight ; and so they became the judges and the rewarders of achieve- 
ments. 

But we confess that this reasoning does not satisfy us. If this cause 
would account for woman’s elevation, she would have begun to rise 
long before the Germans were heard of, for in all savage or primitive 
wars, there must have been but too many contests of which women were 
spectators: and the fame of exploits produces as great or a greater im- 
pression on the female mind than the view of the exploits themselves. 
The deeds, therefore, of early days which woman might not witness, she 
would certainly know by report, and appreciate ; yet her appreciation 
of them never seems to have done her much good. The Indian squaws 
revile the cowards of the tribe, and admire the great warriors — still 
they are only squaws. When the women of Israel answered one another 
as they played, and said, “ Saul has slain his thousands, and David his 
ten thousands,” though their “damnable iteration” drove Saul mad, 
and sent David into exile after several narrow escapes from assassina- 
tion, it does not appear that they themselves took anything by their 
clamour. We have all been taught that the Lacedemonian and Roman 
mothers fostered the devoted valour of the two nations ; and we cannot 
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doubt that they criticised and favoured it: still they remained only as 
the Roman women whose condition Gibbon, as above quoted, has de- 
scribed. The learned Henry Hallam puts forward another theory, and 
maintains that the treatment of women must improve as civilization ad- 
vances, and will be in every nation, proportioned to the degree of re- 
finement. But, according to this rule, there would have been a certain 
chivalry in the most advanced of ancient nations ; and, as we have been 
growing more and more refined since the days of Edward III., it would 
follow that woman’s position, instead of declining, as it has done, would 
have continued, and if possible improved, up to the present day. Look 
however, at the facts. Butlerstalks about in whole skin, and with the rank 
of a general officer, defyingopinion. Inthe fourteenth century a thousand 
knights would singly have gone in quest of him, immediately after hearing 
of his proceedings, and his mouth would have been stopped and his soul 
been sent to Hades as soon as an avenger could get within a lance’s 
length of him. On this side the Atlantic, if we have not reached the 
point of tolerating brutality toward women, we have, by many infallible 
signs, abated in our homage to them. We cannot, therefore, quite ac- 
cept Mr. Hallam’s doctrine as explanatory of the phase of woman’s his- 
tory into which we are inquiring. 

Our own belief is, that although mere civilisation could never have 
produced the effects which we are contemplating, civilisation, accompa- 
nied by the spread of the Christian religion, might, and did, give rise to 
it. The nation which could approve the maxim farcere sudjectis, would, 
by an expansion of its principle, exercise at least forbearance toward 
woman: but it required a knowledge of the doctrines of Christ to con- 
ceive the principle which was afterwards pushed to such a marvellous 
extreme. As soon as men learned to believe in the beatitudes, and to 
see in meekness, poorness of spirit, and earthly inability, marks for the 
favour of God, their toleration for women probably grew into respect ; 
and the wish to uphold them whom God regarded with favour, would 
suggest the protection of them. Allow for the enthusiasm with which 
a new and popular creed is often followed to the pitch of ridicule, and 
for the superstitious elements which are to be expected when the world 
is shaking off an old and induing a new belief, and we have some plau- 
sible conception of the mode in which our fathers’ minds were acted 
upon so as to assign to woman her place in the system of chivalry. 

What pure and sober Christianity would have done for women may 
be learned from St. Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy, chapter 2d, verse 
11, to the end of the chapter: “Let the women learn in silence with 
all subjection. But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authori- 
ty over the man, but to be in silence. For Adam was first formed, then 
Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived was 
in the transgression. Notwithstanding she shall be saved in child-bear- 
ing, if they continue in faith and charity and holiness with sobriety.”— 
But Christianity, instead of being pure and sober, was engrafted, as we 
know, on some very ignorant and wilful stocks. As a general rule, con- 
version was only a compromise. Nations like individuals accepted the 
new religion with a proviso in favour of their besetting sins. The Eu- 
ropean nations held fast by war and violence, but acted them now for 
the glory of God instead of for the indulgence of their own savage pas- 
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sions. On the other hand they conceded the confession that hitherto 
their usage of the gentler sex had been unwarrantably severe. The 
blessed Redeemer was the son of David and of Joseph in name only, 
but He was truly and literally born of a woman. And this highest in- 
dication of Divine favour towards the sex was in conformity with those 
Christian teachings which sanction as blessings many of woman’s attri- 
butes. Though the practice, therefore, of patience, meekness, temper- 
ance, and forgiveness, was more than a warrior could stoop to, he was 
pleased to compound with religion by admiring and extolling these vir- 
tues in the weaker sex. And here were the beginnings of a reaction — 
a reaction whose force must be measured, not by the power which pro- 
duced it, but by the contrary force which had prevailed before. By how 
much it was perceived that woman, blessed of God, had been degraded 
and enslaved by man, by so much it was felt, and sworn by the holy 
rood, that she should be exalted and compensated. She was to get not 
only her own, but her own with usury. Forty centuries of arrears were 
to be paid up to the fair creature: men heaped Ossa on. Pelion to form 
a homage worthy her acceptance, and believed that they had come short 
of her desert. With this revolution woman herself had little to do. 
Intrinsically she remained much what she had ever been. She was 
translated, not transformed. She had been the Pagan’s victim and 
thrall. She was the Christian’s idol and mistress. 

Inclination, no doubt, powerfully seconded the sense of duty. Men, 
having once tried the experiment, rejoiced to find a natural passion ele- 
vated to a noble sentiment. Emulation was excited and fostered on 
both sides. Woman strove to approach the perfection that was ascri- 
bed to her; ascertained and practised the virtues and graces that be- 
came her sex ; and shed over domestic and public life a brightness and 
a tenderness which had never been seen in the world before. Man, to 
render himself worthy of his divinity, became in principle, if not always 
in practice, a combination of dazzling qualities and virtues. A newre- 
finement began to improve manners. Courtesy, condescension, and 
subordination were found not only to be no detriment to the valour of 
a knight, but to add tenfold lustre to that valour. 

Whatever may have been the facts of the transition from the state as- 
signed to her by St. Paul, we find that in the days of Arthur and of Char- 
lemagne, woman had already attained to some consideration ; and the 
few glimpses that we get of her between that period and the period of 
the Crusades, when her exaltation may be said to have been fairly es- 
tablished, though not yet at its height, show that she is gradually ascend- 
ing in the social scale. Her halcyon days may be said to have been 
contemporary with Edward III. and his glorious son. And about that 
period we are enabled to see and appreciate her worship and renown ; 
for we have chroniclers who delight in details of knightly acts and mag- 
nificence. 

However obscure may be the causes and progress of her power, there 
is no doubt or darkness about the height and glory to which it attained. 
Malgré the impiety, folly, and extravagance which are proved along with it, 
the fact of her ascendancy and the circumstances thereof are elaborate- 
ly and indelibly stamped on the pages of the histories of the middle 
ages. The love of God and of the ladies was the prime motive of every 
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true knight in his course of chivalry. To this he publicly and solemn- 
ly devoted himself. The ladies occupy the second place in the sentence, 
but it is to be feared that their prophets far outnumbered the prophets 
of the Lord. We ourselves believed before we examined, and we doubt 
not most of our readers now believe, that the expression above quoted, 
however great its impropriety, was simply a fagon de parler, without se- 
rious signification, and that the religious faith of those days, when sift- 
ed, would be found to be sound and pure. But lo! when, in the hope 
of proving this, we begin to turn over the books and chronicles of 
chivalry, we are startled by the information that among some at least, 
and those persons who exercised a wide-spread influence, the worship of 
ot the ladies was literally a RELIGION. Here the doctrine of La Dame 
des Belles Cousines, a burning and a shining light in the days of chiv- 
alry. She held, as touching /7’emour de Dieu et des Dames that “ the 
one should not go on (ve devoit point aller) without the other, and the 
lover who comprehended how to serve a lady loyally was saved/” And 
St. Palaye, in his ‘ Memoires sur la Chevalerie,’ hesitates not to accept 
this as a serious article of the faith of a knight. Speaking of the 
education of gentle youth, he says, “ The first lessons given to them 
had reference principally to the love of God and of the 1: at is 
to say, to religion and to gallantry. If one can credit the chronicle of 
Jean de Saintre, it was generally the ladies who undertook the duty of 
teaching them at one and the same time “heir catechism and the art of love. 
But in like manner, as the religion which was taught was accompanied 
by puerilities and superstition, so the love of the ladies, which was pre- 
scribed to them, was full of refinement and fanaticism.” La Dame des 
Belles Cousines was, we venture to hope, an extreme ritualist, claiming 
for her pet observance a merit which the great body of worshippers 
did not quite concede to them. Moderate believers may have been 
free from the sin of absolute and confessed idolatry. Still, whether the 
service of the fair sex was or was not regarded by them as a religious 
duty, it is certain that they entertained very strong opinions concerning 
it. The general maxim, according to Sir Kenelm Digby, was, “Perdu 
est tout honneur a cil qui honneur & dame ne refere;” and the same author 
quotes the poet Chaucer to the following effect: “Women are the cause 
of all knighthood, the increase of worship, and of all worthiness, cour- 
teous, glad and merry, and true in every wise.” Gassier, in his ‘ His- 
toire de la Chevalerie Frangaise,’ speaking of the romancers or trouba- 
dours, has the following: — 





“Many knights are numbered among these poets. To consecrate his heart and his 
homage to a mistress, to live for her exclusively, for her to aspire to all the glory of 
arms and of the virtues, to admire her perfections and assure to them public admira- 
tion, to aspire to the title of her servant and her slave, and to think himself blessed 
if, in recompense cf so great a love, and of so great efforts, she deign to accept them ; 
in a word, to serve his lady as a kind of divinity whose favours cannot but be the 
prize of the noblest sentiments, a divinity who cannot be loved without respect, and 
who cannot be respected without love —this was one of the principal duties of every 
knight, or of whosoever desired to become one. The imagination sought to exalt 

itself with such a scheme of love; and by forming heroes, it (the scheme of love, we 
presume) gave reality to all the flights of the poet’s imagination of that time. The fair 
whose charms and whose merit the knights-troubadours celebrated, those earthly god- 
desses of chivalry, welcomed them with a winning generosity, and often repaid their 
compliments with tender favours. . . . It is easy to understand that, love and war 
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being the spring of all their actions, some celebrated the deeds of arms which had ren- 
dered so many brave knights illustrious, while others sang of the beauty, the graces, 
and the charms of their ladies, and of the tender sentiments with which the ladies had 
inspired them.” 


St. Palaye, speaking of the duties of knights, remarks, “It was one 
of the capital points of their institution on no account to speak ill of 
ladies, and on no account to allow any one in their presence to dare 
to speak ill of ladies.” In a note he says, “This is, of all the laws of 
chivalry, that which was maintained at all times with the greatest rigour 
among the French nobility.” “If a virtuous dame,” says Brantome, as 
quoted by St. Palaye, “desire to maintain her position by means of his 
valour and constancy, her servant by no means grudges his life to sup- 
port and defend her, if she runs the least hazard in the world, either as 
regards her life, or her honour, or in case any evil may have been said 
of her ; as I have seen in our court many who have silenced slanderers 
who have dared to detract from their mistresses and ladies, whom by 
the duty and laws of chivalry we are bound to serve as champions in 
their troubles.” 

“ By the customs of Burgundy a young maid could save the life of a 
criminal if she met him by accident, for the first time, going to execu- 
tion, and asked him in marriage.” “Is it not true,” asks Marchangy, 
“that the criminal who can interest a simple and virtuous maid, so as to 
be chosen for a husband, is not so guilty as he may appear, and that 
extenuating circumstances speak secretly in his favour?” Again, “The 
greatest enemies to the feudal system have acknowledged that the pre- 
ponderance of domestic manners was its essential characteristic. In 
the early education of youth women were represented as the objects of 
respectful love, and the dispensers of happiness.” * 

It is not necessary to adduce further proof of the eminence to which, 
morally, women was exalted. Her empire was notorious and unchal- 
lenged. All writers of those times celebrate it, and in recent times it 
has been attested by the charming pen of Scott and by the sneer of 
Gibbon.t The theory of the worship is beyond dispute ; but it may be 
interesting to examine how the practice of chivalry accorded with its 
profession, and whether the power and position of the sex were sub- 
stantially as dazzling as speculation represented them. Upon reflection 
we shall probably all admit that they were so. For though the phase 
of lady-worship most familiar to us is seen in the practice of the knights- 
errant, to whose vagaries a certain amount of ridicule attaches, there is 
ample evidence of a real, practical, established female ascendancy. 
The wandering or the soldier knight would vaunt the charms and vir- 
tues of a mistress whose favour he might or might not wear,t and en- 
force the acknowledgment of them with the point of his lance; he 
would draw his sword for the deliverance of a captive lady, or to re- 
dress a lady’s wrong ; but independently of the effects of real or fan- 
cied passion, independently of acts of individual compassion, or gener- 





* Sir Kenelm Digby. The Oriandus in the ‘ Broad Stone of Honour.’ 

+ “As the champion of God and the ladies (I blush to unite such discordant names), he devoted him- 
self to speak the truth; to maintain the right; to protect the distressed; to practise courtesy, a virtue 
less familiar to the ancients; to pursue the infidels, &c., &c.’”-— Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ vol, vii. 


P- 349. P . : 
¢ Sometimes a knight would vaunt a violent passion or a lady whom he had never seen.—St. Palaye. 
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osity, or condescension, the sex, as such, undoubtedly did experience 
and exercise the benefits and the powers which the knight’s profession 
assigned to it. In proof of this be it remembered that a lady never 
hesitated to lay her commands upon a knight, whether specially devoted 
to her service or not, and that it was imperative upon the knight to 
obey her, except the command should unfortunately be incompatible 
with his devoir to his own elected lady, to his sovereign, or to a brother 
in arms. Conflicting orders and duties thus sometimes placed an un- 
happy knight in a “ fix ;’ and so delicate an affair was it, that when he 
had the opportunity of obtaining advice he generally submitted himself 
to the decision of a court of honour. The expressed approbation of 
a noble or beautiful lady, whether dame or demoiselle, was fame. The 
ladies could and did soften and exalt the characters of knights and the 
sentiments of knighthood generally. “They can even impart,” says 
Digby, “noble and generous sentiments, so that their power exceeds 
that of kings, who can grant only the titles of nobility.” The excessive 
exertions of this power by vain or indiscreet women are proofs of the 
reality of the power, if not very creditable to the ladies con- 
cerned. There is the story of the lady who sent her shift to a knight, 
and bade him combat, with this only for armour, in the médée of har- 
nessed knights. The fine fellow vindicated her opinion of his valour, 
and proclaimed her inhumanity to after ages, by wresting the victory 
from his armed opponents, though he was fearfully slashed and gored in 
so doing. In return for the trifling service, he requested the owner to 
wear the blood-stained shift in public as an outer garment, which she 
with a complimentary speech undertook to do, and which she did. The 
well-known story of a knight bringing a lady’s glove out of the 
den of lions, and other anecdotes scattered about the annals of 
chivalry, and setting forth most perilous adventures wantonly imposed 
by ladies on knights, also illustrate the argument. It is consolatory to 
know that in these last instances the knights, after performing their de- 
voir, renounced the service of the exacting ladies, and obtained the 
general approbation by so doing ; for these merciless ladies were not in 
harmony with the true spirit of chivalry, which “even gave warning to 
women not to forget the softness and humanity of their character, in 
requiring any unreasonable service of danger from a knight.” But, to 
pass beyond instances of the abuse of the power of the sex by indi- 
viduals, we have historical evidence that the peril or requirements of 
ladies were sufficient to interrupt military operations, and temporarily to 
unite, for their especial service, contending armies. ‘The story of the 
ladies of Meaux, however well known, may, we hope, be here repeated 
without fear of its proving tedious. 

France and England were at war: the former country had suffered 
cruel loss and humiliation from the armies of the Black Prince, and to 
its troubles from abroad were added disaffection and rebellion at home. 
The peasantry of Brie had risen upon the nobles, who were unable to 
suppress the rising, and they were ravaging the country in large bands, 
committing the most frightful atrocities on noblemen and knights and 
on their ladies. Panic-stricken and horror-stricken, a crowd of helpless 
dames and young children fled before this jacquerie, and some of the 
greatest ladies in France, married and unmarried, and children of qual- 
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ity were assembled at Meaux under the protection of the Duke of 
Orleans. The Duchess of Normandy was there, and the Duchess of 
Orleans, with three hundred other ladies; but the Duke had not the 
means of defending them against such a mighty rabble as the peasants 
were becoming. The insurgents of Brie were joined by those of Valois, 
and another crowd was advancing from Paris. Altogether, about nine 
thousand of them were in motion, while the garrison of Meaux was but 
a handful of knights and men-at-arms. The danger was imminent, and 
the terror and misery of the ladies and the desperation of the scanty 
garrison of Meaux may be conceived. Every hour brought nearer the 
time when they were to be at the mercy of a brutal mob —all was lam- 
entation and affright. At this crisis the Captal de Buch, who was in 
the service of the King of England, was returning from an expedition, 
and happened to be at Chalons with the Comte de Foix. There these 
gallant knights got word of the miserable straight in which the French 
ladies were. Forgetting their national animosities, remembering only 
that a flock of trembling women were exposed to the violence of the 
jacquerie, they started without hesitation to the rescue. ‘They numbered 
about sixty lances, while the peasants counted their thousands ; but that 
consideration did not trouble them — they thought only of the fair fugi- 
tives and their danger. Happily they reached Meaux before the rabble ; 
and it may be imagined how relieved the ladies were at the appearance 
of the brave little band, and how gratified they were at such devotion. 
The peasantry, who had increased in numbers at every step, were not 
long in arriving ; and it would appear that there was either poltroonery 
or treachery within, for the wretched inhabitants opened the gates, and 
in swarmed the whole motley force, filling the streets ; but the market- 
place at Meaux was, it seems, a kind of citadel, defensible after the 
town was in the enemy’s hands. The river Marne nearly surrounds it, 
leaving but a small front to guard. It was here that the ladies were 
lodged, and it was from hence that they saw their blood-thirsty pursuers 
advancing through the streets of the town. Their only hope was in 
the little band of knights and warriors: as long as they lived no 
woman would be molested, but if they should be overborne and 
slain by this vast multitude, as seemed not improbable, these help- 
less delicate beings would be at the mercy of the insurgents. 
The emergency was a dreadful one for all. The good knights, however, 
were equal to the occasion. Like wise soldiers they did not wait to be 
attacked by the banditti, but went out to meet them in one company, 
as if they had been brothers in arms instead of being the servants of 
hostile sovereigns. Their knightly vows had bound them to the ser- 
vice of God and the ladies, and they were all therefore united for the 
time in the execution of their highest duties. Ensigns and battle-cries 
usually proceeding from opposite sides of the field were now all going 
forth together in a service of the greatest danger and responsibility : 
side by side fluttered the banners of Orleans and of Foix and the pen- 
non of the Captal de Buch ; and their valour met the reward which all 
true hearts would desire for it, although the throbbing bosoms in the 
market-place dared not expect so glorious a result. The sight of this 
firm and well-appointed array, small though it was, caused the foremost 
of the rabble to hesitate and to draw back a little ; whereupon the 
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knights allowed them not a minute to recover, but charged home, using 
their spears and swords in such fashion that the banditti, losing all 
their assurance, turned about and commenced a retreat, which soon 
became an utter rout. In their confusion they fell one over another 
and prevented anything like resistance, so that the gentlemen had 
only to cut them down or drive them before them like a herd of beasts, 
and clear the town of them. They were absolutely tired with slaying, and 
threw them in great heaps into the river. Indeed, they might have slain 
all had they been so minded, and, as it was, the slaughter was pro- 
digious. 

Thus did the ladies’ peril outweigh all other considerations with 
these gallant knights, and thus did chivalry dare and do for the dames’ 
deliverance. 

We extract the following from the ‘ Broad Stone of Honour’ :— 


“Before a tournament, the candidates hung up their shields in some public place : 
and if one of them was known to have spoken lightly of any woman, she had only to 
touch the shield in token of demanding justice. It was not a duel which ensued: but 
the knight guilty of this defamation was beaten soundly by his peers, fant et longuement 
gu il crie mercy aux dames a haute voix tellement que chascun (oye en promessant que 
jamais ne luy, adviendra d’en mesdire ou villainement parler.” 


The same book has — 


“Tt appears from the treatise which Rene d’Anjou wrote on the form of tourna- 
ment that, before commencing, the king of arms was to lead some great knight or 
squire before the women, and to say, 7hrice noble and redoubted knight, or thrice nobleand 
gentle squire, as it is always the custom of women to have a compassionate heart, those who 
are assembled in this company in order to behold the tournament which is to be held to- 
morrow, make known their pleasure that the combat before their eyes must not be too violent, 
or so ordered that they cannot bear assistance in need. Therefore, they command the most 
renowned knight or squire of the assembly, whoever he may be, to bear right to-morrow, on 
the end of a lance, this present ceuvre-chief, in order that when any one should be too griev- 
ously pressed, he may lower this ceuvre-chief over the crest of those who attack him, who 
must immediately cease to strike, and not dare to touch their adversary any more ; for, 

from this hour, during the rest of that day, the women take him under their protection and 
safeguard.” 

“Ther was a sore assaut and a perylous,” says Froissart, speaking of the siege of 
Nerk Castle, belonging to the Earl of Salisbury, by the Scots; “ther might a ben sene 
many noble dedes on both partes. Ther was within present the noble Countesse of 
Salysbury, the most sagest and fayrest lady of all England. This noble lady comfort- 
ed them greatly within, for by the regarde of such a lady, and by her swete comforting, 
a man ought to be worthe two men at nede.” 


Sidney* was of opinion that Edward IV. deserved the first place 
among the Enflish kings, not for that he had gained a kingdom, not 
that he had awed the crafty Lewis, 

“But only, for this worthy knight durst prove 
To lose his crown rather than fail his love.” 

Bojardo, defending Roland and Renaud, who fight for the love of 
Angelique, says — 

“He who has never felt what they endured may blame two illustrious barons 
who fight with such fury, and who ought to have so honoured each other, being born 
of the same blood, and professing the same faith, above all the sons of Milon who 


provoked the combat ; but he that knows the power which impelled them will excuse 
this knyght. In sooth it is stronger than prudence and wisdom. Neither art nor 





* Digby. 
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reflection can effect it. There is no remedy against it, as there is none against 
death.” 


The knights were. sometimes, we read, invested with all the external 
marks of chivalry by one or more ladies. 

Dunham in the ‘ History of the Middle Ages,’ writing of the period 
from A.D. 987 to 1270, says :— ; 

“That woman should be regarded with new respect, that love and poetry should 
thrive together and become the greatest charm of life, was to be expected. In fact, 
from this period the sex assumed an empire which had never before existed—an em- 
pire which religion could not reach—over the minds of the fiercest nobles. It was 
not uncommcn for a knight to expiate even a venial fault by years of penance at the 
mandate of some proud beauty.” 


But thou$h possessed of such great and arbitrary powers, woman was 
not a wholly irresponsible despot. She had her duties as well as her 
privileges, and, notwithstanding that here and there a saucy sister 
strained her power to the utmost while taking little thought of her own 
obligations, yet with the sex generally it was not so ; indeed it could not 
have been so without breaking down the system, which rested as much 
upon the fitness of women to be loved and served as on the merit of 
man in loving and serving them. To justify this extreme idolatry, it 
was necessary that the idol should be worthy of such worship ; and a 
very high standard indeed was set up. The dame and the demoiselle 
were eminent for courtesy, affability, and grace ; while at the same time 
they cultivated all useful arts which were proper to their sphere. They 
were emphatically feminine. Fast and mannish ladies were not, as we 
shall see, wholly unknown, but they were nonconformists, dissentients 
from the pure faith of chivalry, women who did not perceive their true 
mission nor the real source of their strength. That source was, as has 
been said above, undoubtedly their weakness, and the absence of all 
pretension on their part. Anything like self-assertion or competition 
would, in those blustering ages when their influence began to bud, have 
been fatal to the tender plant. Woman became the arbitress of men’s 
deeds, because she refrained from meddling in the affairs of men ; she 
ruled because she did not rival. An author* who has helped us before 
shall here again be cited in testimony of her training and office :— 


“Courts and castles were excellent schools of courtesy, of politeness, and of the 
other virtues, not only for pages and esquires, but even for young ladies. The latter 
were there instructed betimes in the most essential duties which they would have to 
fulfil. There were cultivated, there were perfected, those simple graces and those 
tender feelings for which nature seems to have formed them. ‘They prepossessed’ by 
civility the knights who arrived at the castles. According to our romancers, they 
disarmed them on return from the tourneys and expeditions of war, gave them chan- 
ges of apparel, and waited on them at table. The examples of this are too frequent- 
ly and too uniformly repeated to allow of our questioning the reality of this custom. 
We see therein nothing but what is conformable to the spirit and the sentiments at 
that time almost universally diffused among ladies ; and one cannot refuse to. recog- 
nise the marks of usefulness which were in everything the stamp of our chivalry. 
These damsels, destined to have for husbands those same knights who visited at the 
houses where they were brought up, could not fail to attach them to themselves by 
the attentions, the consideration, and the services which they lavished upon them. 
How admirable the union which ought to proceed from alliances established on foun- 
dations like this! The young girls learned to render one day to. their husbands all 





*St. Palaye. 
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the services which a warrior, distinguished by his valour, can expect from a tender 
and generous woman ; and they prepared to be to them the most touching recom- 
pense, and the sweetest solace of their labours. Affection prompted them to be the 
first to wash off the dust and blood with which they were covered, for the sake of a 
glory in which they themselves participated. I quite believe, then, our romancers 
when they affirm that demoiselles and dames knew how to render even to wounded 
men that regular assistance, habitual and assiduous, which a skilful and compassion- 
ate hand is able to afford.” “Our female ancestors,” says Digby, “made no scruple 
of conducting the chariot, and even of discharging the office of the stable.” 


We of latter days, with all our vaunted progress of intellect and of art, 
have conceived nothing becoming, nothing lovely in the characters of 
women which the old maxims of chivalry had not fully recognised and 
sedulously inculcated. With all the honour that was paid to them, it is 
a wonder that they were bearable ; and, no doubt, many weak heads 
were turned by it, and pride and insolence took the places of those vir- 
tues which more properly consisted with so high a position. But the 
majority not only understood, but practised, what became them. ‘There 
is a story of a lady of very high rank who, in her own chateau, made an 
obeisance to some very poor rogue —a tailor, if our memory fail not. 
A lord who witnessed the act remarked upon the condescension as being 
greater than was required from a person of her rank and honour. “I 
should have been unworthy,” replied her ladyship, “ of the rank and the 
honour if I had for a moment hesitated to render the courtesy.” This 
true perception, this moderation, is, we fancy, the quality which old 
writers were wont to extol under the name of the wésdom of the ladies. 
For example, take a note from St. Palaye—‘“Les Dames ont aussi 
diverses manitres de se mettre en honneur ; la beauté, la vertu, l’elo- 
quence, la bonne grace, le don de plaire, et cedui de sagesse. C’est un 
grand mérite que celui de la beauté dans une Dame ; mais rien ne |’em- 
bellit tant que l’esprit et la sagesse: c’est 14 ce qui lui attire de tout-le- 
monde l’hommage qui lui est da.” We have not the least doubt of it. 
It was her wise and clear recognition of that which was truly womandy, 
and her avoidance of all masculine properties, which constituted the 
secret of her power. Without this wisdom she will never obtain the re- 
spect of men: and we must admit with regret that with it she is not certain 
of their homage, except in peculiar and favourable circumstances. To 
this argument we may return further on ; but for the present it may be 
best to follow out our review of the situation in times past. All, we 
have said, did not comprehend the height and the depth, the signifi- 
cance and the strength, of their estate. There were then, as now, wo- 
men misguided enough to think that if they were of such consequence 
in robes, they must be absolute proprietors of creation in two-legged gar- 
ments, and who consequently enacted some very rapid and sporting 
achievements. Such was the conduct of Isabella de Couches, whom 
Orderic Vitalis describes as a generous and valorous woman, in war 
mounting on horseback, armed like a knight, and equalling Camilla, 
Hippolyta, and Penthesilea.* At the tournaments of Edward III.’s 
time, women sometimes appeared on horseback, armed with daggers, 
and in armour. In the reign of Peter of Arragon, a Spanish lady put 
on armour and took a French knight prisoner, having killed his horse.t 
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Many women appeared in armour in the ranks of the Crusaders. In 
‘Tirante the White’ women are represented in steel armour.* In 1628, 
a gardener digging up a tree on the spot in Paris where the Exchange 
now stands, found nine cuirasses which had been made for women as their 
form denoted ; and in the Museum of the Artillery at Paris may be seen 
the steel armour which was worn by Elizabeth de Nassau, mother of the 
Maréchal de Turenne, and that of Charlotte de la Mark, dame de 
Bouillon, who died in 1594.T 

Let those who will admire these dashing dames. For our part we 
take leave to think that they made an egregious mistake. They may 
have astonished people in their time, and even fascinated some of the 
undiscriminating of the other sex ; but they went the wrong way to work 
if they desired that delicate respect which the highest manly chivalry 
pays to the ladies whom it approves. Now that all are confounded in 
the dust of two or three centuries, and nothing remains of so much 
beauty and celebrity but the few acts which have been preserved by 
chroniclers, which obtain the verdict of time — these ladies of manlike 
tendencies, or the quiet, soft beings who held fast by the instincts and 
traditions of their sex? Many women, we read, refused even to appear 
at tournaments by reason of the rude scenes which were sometimes act- 
ed there, and that notwithstanding the strong prejudice of the times, 
and the entire sanction which fashion gave to their appearance there, if 
they desired it. The Duchesse of Burgundy, wife of Phillippe the 
Good, would never attend on such occasions. The Cid could not in- 
spire his wife Ximena and her women with his own spirit, for they were 
unable to look on from a tower when a battle was to be fought with the 
Moors; and even in ‘Amadis de Gaul,’ Oriana always shudders at the 
sight of preparations for any hour of danger.f Let it, however, be 
noted that we make a broad distinction between those women who, for 
love of the thing, or for notoriety’s sake, adopt the habits and practices 
and callings of men, and those who, impelled by patriotism or other 
temporary enthusiasm, against their inclination and their practice, trans- 
form themselves for a time. We honour Zenobia, and Joan ot Arc, 
and the Maid of Saragossa, as much as any that may do us the honour 
of reading this paper. 

We will conclude this branch of our subject by copying from Digby 
the narration of a manly frolic with which some ladies once diverted 
themselves in the olden time : — 


“An event which happened in a fortress on the Rhine, where forty bold knights 
lived with their wives. During the absence of the men on Sunday, who had left their 
armour, the women laid a plot to hold a tournament; so they put on their husbands’ 
armour, mounted their horses, and took each her lord’s name, all but one young maid, 
who therefore called herself Herog Walrable von Limburg, at that time one of the 
most renowned knights upon the Rhine. She tourneyed with such skill, that she sent 
most of the other women out of the saddle; then they rode home, and put: up the 
horses, and put the wounded to bed, and forbid the pages to mention what they had 
performed ; but when the knights came back, they found their horses in a sweat, their 
armour out of its place, and many of the women in bed with bruises, so they asked 
their little noble pages, and they told them all about it; so _ laughed heartily at 
their wives’ folly, and, the adventure soon getting wind, the Duke Walrable determined 
to see the maid who had won such worship in his name. He accordingly came to the 


— — 
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castle, and gave her 100 merks for dowry, a war-horse, and a light hackney, and she 
was soon married to a man of honour.” 


Chivalry passed its meridian and began to decline. Of course a 
system which was so firmly rooted gave way slowly and imperceptibly. 
Still it did give way. Sir Walter Scott, in his essay on the subject, has 
explained the causes and manner of its decay. Of course, woman’s as- 
cendancy was weakened with the other parts of the system. Yet still 
in theory she remained divine, and no man dared openly to question 
her prerogative. The enemies of the old regime attacked it and her 
with the greatest caution. As Plutarch before, in the days of her hu- 
mility, gently insinuated a word in her favour, so Cervantes, when her 
tyranny was established, endeavoured to undermine her by the indirect 
attack of satire. He sought to show what sort of creatures the indis- 
criminate worship of the sex might deify. To “take her down a peg” 
he resorted to the demonstration known to mathematicians as the re- 
ductio ad absurdum, but he did not assail her openly. And as the doc- 
trine of divine right is made somewhat ridiculous by the reflection that 
it hallows the office of a parish constable, so the divine right of the la- 
dies is made contemptible in the person of Dulcinea del Toboso. But 
it took a long time to wean men from their old ideas and ways. When 
lances and armour were no longer in fashion, the spirit of chivalry was 
not altogether lost; and as lately as the days of Henry IV. and Louis 
XIV., warriors exchanged pistol-shots for the love and honour of their 
ladies. After sieges began to be made in modern style, an officer 
wounded to death was seen to write the name of his mistress on a gab- 
ion as he uttered his last sigh. 

By a train of reflection like the above we arrive at a few important 
facts regarding woman. 

1st, We find her natural relative state to be one of subordination to 
men both in ancient and modern times. 

2d, We find this natural condition reversed at a particular period in 
one quarter of the world; but reversed by a particular combination of 
circumstances. 

3¢, It was not any effort of her own which emancipated and exalted 
woman: it was rather that her inability to help herself and her with- 
drawal from competition with the stronger sex, induced the latter to es- 
pouse her cause. 

By keeping these facts in view while considering the pretensions 
which some women, professing to act on behalf of their sex, are putting 
forward in the present day, we shall be assisted in speculating on the 
character and prospects of the movement. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that her descent from the position 
which chivalry assigned to her has something to do with woman’s dis- 
content. We retain the language of times past while our practice does 
not correspond ; so that we continually force upon her the contrast be- 
tween what she was and what she is. The leaders of the movement 
probably think that she has been unjustly deprived of a prerogative 
which was hers by right. They perceive that the old ascendancy has 
gone. The imperial mantle has been soiled and torn ; so they fling away 
the rags and tatters, and seek to found another empire on a new foun- 
dation. If this hypothesis be correct, we must look to find the discon- 
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tent greatest where the old regime has been most determinedly aban- 
doned. Accordingly we find its headquarters in America, where, not- 
withstanding a certain pretentious outward deference to her, woman is 
socially in a position far below that which the women of Europe still 
enjoy. The design of the movers is hazardous and astonishing. The 
chances of its success, and the consequences if it should succeed, are 
difficult to predict ; yet the announcement that such a revolution is con- 
templated forces us to speculate. 

We do not pretend to be in the confidence of the reformers, but, as 
we gather from report, they have scheduled their grievances and pub- 
lished their demands, the principal being — 

That women shall possess the same political rights and powers as 
men. 

That the law relating to marriage shall be altered, so that women 
may be on a perfect level with their husbands. 

That facilities may be afforded for divorce, so that idle, intemperate, 
and indifferent husbands may be got rid of. 

That women shall be allowed to follow any of the professions of men, 
and be eligible for any of the offices which, according to the present 
scheme, men reserve to themselves. 

That women shall dress like men. 

These seem to be the principal points of the proposed female char- 
ter; but we learn from the perusal of Mr. Dixon’s chapter on the 
Revolt of Woman, that a select few of the fair philosophers have 
already outrun the early opinions, and “ go in,” not for equality, but for 
supremacy, on the ground that woman, from her physical organisation, 
her moral tendencies, and her intellectual capacity, ought to guide and 
control the other sex. The examination of this last flight will 
involve a review of the older doctrines ; so let us contemplate it for 
an instant. 

Its professors have found out, after much labour and a long succes- 
sion of preliminary discoveries, that woman is the superior creature, 
and ought to enjoy a supremacy as such. But why take all this trouble 
to arrive at a conclusion which, in another form, has been a received 
and acknowledged creed for centuries? What else has chivalry been 
preaching since the fall of the Roman Empire? What else has every 
true man believed since the days of chivalry? and what else does every 
true man profess to-day? For our own part, we not only say in jus- 
tice, but we proclaim with pride and delight, that in the highest, best, 
divine part of our nature woman is immeasurably our superior, and as 
such is entitled to our respect, our service, and our love. Her instincts 
and emotions are not alloyed as ours are by the contaminations of the 
world. Her affection and her sense of right are simple and strong. 
In her we desire to enshrine that which is most honourable in humanity. 
To her we owe it that, while we are through the heat of the day wor- 
shipping idols of gold or iron or clay, a pure and holy altar is all the 
time preserved in the sanctuary of each man’s home, upon which, at the 
time of the evening sacrifice, the celestial fire descends, and reminds us 
day by day, how the course which our necessities and the worse de- 
mands of our nature force us to follow, diverges from the holy and no- 
ble and true one. Woman as she should be, and as she often is, is a per- 
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petual homily to man, reminding him that charity, patience, devotion, 
and truthfulness are not mere names, but existences, and gently ex- 
horting him to keep himself, if it be possible, unspotted, notwithstand- 
ing that he must walk through ways that are unclean. Infancy de- 
lights to hear from her those lessons of a higher life which take root in 
the mind, and though choked and overgrown by the weeds of earth, re- 
vive and bear fruit after many days, whenever sickness or old age shall 
withdraw us from the strife and turmoil of the world, and purify our 
minds, and assimilate them once more to hers. She is a link—“¢he link 
between the gross humanity of males and the glorified humanity which, 
our trust is, will one day be perfected. We write this, be it remembered, 
of woman —true, feminine woman ; not of a female creature in trousers, 
a miserable caricature of a man, a being that seeks by every means to 
subdue the most lovely yearnings of her nature, and to cultivate all that 
depresses ours. The woman to whom we would do homage must be a 
woman in very truth ; and we would serve her decause she is a woman. 
We would obey her because she would know her province and her du- 
ties as well as her rights. If she is to be sovereign she must maintain 
a queenly dignity, and carefully separate herself from all that would 
degrade her mind, body, or estate. But these, we fear, are not the 
terms on which the sticklers for female superiority would desire that 
woman should reign. They would not have her deferred to for that she is 
on a higher level than that of men —far above, out of men’s sight, in a 
region of purity and love and peace ; but as a being that, after descend- 
ing into the same arena with men, after throwing aside her native mod- 
esty and delicacy, enters into all the grossness of man’s existence ; ex- 
amines, and boasts that she knows, and shrinks not from, the details of 
his traffic and his science, his folly and his vice ; thinks no idea too gross 
and no sight too shocking for her, and everywhere vanquishes him on his 
own ground. Perhaps if she could do all this she might subdue man 
by superior force, energy, and intelligence, as a strong wilful man over- 
masters a weak and timid one. But we need not speculate on such a 
result, because an insuperable power has interposed and decided the 
question. Nature has said emphatically, No. It is not a question of 
intellect, but one of nerve and muscle. Until woman can cope with 
man in physical strength, in endurance, and in will, she cannot hope to 
beat man in his own proper field. Neither can she, without an abdica- 
tion of all that entitles her to respect, enter upon the contest. The 
sights, the ideas, the work to which she would thus render herself liable 
are too revolting for us to contemplate in connection with her, and, we 
should hope, too shocking for any right-minded woman to think of. The 
moment that she abandons the object of raising man to her level, and 
lowers herself to his level, she throws away the real talisman through 
which alone she can command. We have said above that her power is 
in her weakness and her womanliness. 

But, suppose she does not absolutely subdue and control man, still, it 
may be urged, she may hold her own, and get her share of the world 
and the world’s goods without having to thank man, or fortune, or any- 
thing but her own energy and industry. Again we say, No. Man can 
be a very tractable and docile subject in a constitutional government, 
where every power is kept within its proper sphere, and general accord 
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is necessary to the scheme ; but he is likely to prove a rough customer 
when challenged by women in matters with which he does not desire to 
see them conversant, and opposed, thwarted, and impeded in his pur- 
suits and interests. The feelings which have grown with him, the tra- 
ditions of centuries, may keep him for a time patient and tolerant ; but 
remember that woman by her acts and her proclamation is to fling away 
her sword and shield, her old prescriptive homage and position, and 
sooner or later man will forget that she ever possessed them. Then 
where will woman be? She must find herself where evermore the weak- 
est has been, and will be, found. She will be where she was before the 
enthusiasm of chivalry lifted her out of the mire: not condemned per- 
haps, again to bodily drudgery as of old, but to intellectual toil for the 
benefit of him who will once more be properly her master. The negroes 
have a proverb to the effect that monkeys will not talk for fear they 
should be made to work: now, if women prove to be less cautious than 
monkeys, and talk too much, and exhibit too much ability in a wrong 
direction, while they altogether leave the province in which they are sure 
to excel and to have honour, it is very probabie that they will incur the 
penalty which monkeys hitherto have avoided ! 

All history goes to prove that woman cannot control, or maintain an 
equality with man, except with man’s consent and by his co-operation. 
He has made no demand for woman’s participation in his business and 
duties, and he cannot spare her from her own. He is not likely to— 
he wi// not—concur in her degradation ; and if she persist in making 
herself vile in spite of him, he will cease to respect her as a being that 
has ceased to respect herself. 

There are many obvious courses by which the subjection of women 
might be expected to be reached. One of the most likely is the follow- 
ing:—When the general scramble for wealth and fame and power should 
begin, the contest might for a time be between women and men. All 
the women would strive on one side against man as the common 
enemy and oppressor. But when a fortunate section of them should 
begin to win lions’ shares of the spoil through superior aptitude for 
the struggle, can we doubt in what direction the disappointed ones 
would seek for consolation and support? Is it not certain that they 
would court the alliance of the stronger animal against the winners ; 
would they not allure him by the old devices, and would he not 
yield as certainly as he did in Eden, albeit he might be proof against 
philosophy and pantaloons? We would stake our lives upon her suc- 
cess. With reason, logic, law, and physic against his weakness, he 
would foliow his fancy ; and amid the shrill tempest of strong-minded 
vituperation, accusation, and scorn, would bleat forth his old apology, 
“The woman gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” We are certain that 
the leading article of the confederacy would be Stare super vias antiquas, 
and their war cry, “ Down with the hermaphrodites!” Man would thus 
be master of the situation, and once more arbiter of female destiny. 

Once the relations between the sexes are altered, more than a 
revolution in society must occur. Our literature up to the period of 
the revolution will become in great measure unintelligible. Commen- 
tators may for a time keep alive an idea of the meanings, but ere long 
the face of society will be so changed, and the minds, experiences, and 
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affections of the race so entirely unlike what they are at present, that 
notes and glossaries will be ineffectual. What amount of learned ex- 
position will ever convey what is meant by “our hours of ease ;” and 
how will man ever identify the “ministering angel ” with the creature 
who, when affliction clouds the brow, reads him a sharp lecture, or, 
drawing a pen from its breeches pocket, indites a mystic prescription 
and hands over the administration to a masculine Gamp? Just con- 
ceive the puzzling there would be over the lines— 
“Such a as the subject owes the prince 

Even such a woman oweth to her husband: 

And when she is froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 

And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord? 

I am ashamed that women are so simple 

To offer war where they should kneel for peace, 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 

Why are our bodies soft, and weak, and smooth, 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the world, 

But that our soft conditions and our hearts, 

Should well agree with our external parts.” 


This will be explained by the profound critic Aspasia Slick as a 
sample of the keenest irony ; while the learned Doctor Penthesilea 
Rodgers will hold that it was a political allusion, and explain that the 
Queen of Great Britain being much suspected of a too great pliancy to- 
ward King Philip, this delicate method of admonishing her, and warning 
the nation, was adopted—both these scholiasts being refuted in a 
withering paper by Professor Xanthippe Cruet, who will affirm that the 
whole piece is the broadest burlesque, written to amuse children at 
Christmas by its absurdity ; and the learned antiquarian will point 
triumphantly to an old print appended to her copy, where the character 
of the performance is attested by the fantastical costumes, especially 
those of the women, who are enveloped in full long sweeping garments. 

There will be great appreciation, too, of that screaming joke of 
Shakespeare, 


“ Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low —an excellent thing in woman.” 


And here let us own how, until these latter days, we thought the 
character of Petruchio to be an extravagance, forgetting that the Master 
wrote not for an age but for all time. The days have come at last 
when a few active young men of the Petruchio stamp are greatly needed, 
and might do much good in the world. 

Let us now glance at the complaint about marriage. The grievance 
in this matter has been found out to be so great that many ladies 
(principally in America) have come to the determination not to be 
married legally, or according to the forms of the Church, because the 
terms of the contract, as set forth by the Church and by the statute- 
book, are so manifestly oppressive toward women. The husband is in- 
stalled as absolute irresponsible lord —lord of the person and of the 
substance of the wife, who, on her side, is to enjoy the infinite honour 
of serving and obeying him! Can this be tolerated? Can any sen- 
tient, intelligent female so far forget her dignity as to subscribe such an 
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agreement ? Now, we cannot say that the bargain, as set forth in the 
marriage ceremony, has ever appeared to us such a one-sided engage- 
ment as the reformers represent it ; if the concessions be unequal, that 
made by the bridegroom is the greater. The little word “ obey” sticks, 
it seems, in the ladies’ throats ; but what say they to “ with my body I 
thee worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee endow,” which the 
husband has to repeat? Is it not a stiffish article? But, say the re- 
formers, it is mere moonshine, and practically inoperative. To which 
we reply, that the obedience promised by the wife is not always seen in 
practice. Either party that has no conscience may not adhere to the 
vows ; but that does not show the vows to be unfair ; it only proves the 
faithlessness of individuals. The contract should be viewed according 
to its whole spirit, which certainly does not intend, and, when rightly 
understood, cannot be charged with, unfairness to either side. It has 
been admirably calculated to yield an equality of advantages, to give to 
each sex freedom for its own proper powers and talents, while securing 
to it the greatest amount of assistance from the other sex, although, 
from the difference of the sexes, it cannot promise each party absolute 
equality in everything. It is to be feared that many, very many, enter 
this estate without duly considering the real rights and obligations of 
the contracting parties ; and it is to be feared that thousands in the 
present day are caught by the specious objections of the reformers, 
from not being fortified by a due appreciation of the meaning and spirit 
of Christian matrimony. There is an old sermon on the subject, which 
one who is now in the very van of English literature* has somewhere 
characterised as “most divine.” Its title is ‘The Marriage Ring ;’ 
its author was Bishop Jeremy Taylor—a writer who, if he did not vault 
at conclusions with the rapidity of genius which distinguishes the young 
ladies in America, has at any rate the merit of having thought pro- 
foundly on his subject. He had the advantage of possessing a clear 
head and a benevolent heart, which may in some sort compensate for his 
want of glitter and dash. And we would seriously recommend those 
who may have been electrified by the Transatlantic flash, to pause a 
while, that the descent to the homely old English style may not be too 
abrupt, and then to deign to read the sermon on ‘ The Marriage Ring.’ 
They will find therein expositions and reflections that may not have oc- 
curred to them before ; and they will perceive that the subject is by no 
means new, but that it was carefully considered and discussed in the 
old country before America had begun to lisp. We are much mistaken 
if they do not rise from the perusal a little shaken in their belief of 
woman’s wrongs. 

As to the state of the law on the subject, we cannot see any objection 
to revising it, now that so many ancient statutes are receiving attention. 
The enactments, we presume, were to a great extent arbitrary, and 
framed to suit the times in which they were made. And, as we permit 
any pair on the eve of wedlock to make, by special settlements, a dis- 
position of property other than that which the general statute would 
prescribe, and every pair might resort to such settlements if they were 
so minded, and thus make the common law of none effect, we presume 
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that in altering the statutes so as to suit the general convenience, we 
should do nothing repugnant to the spirit of the English code. Let 
woman’s grievances be looked into by all means ; or rather let us, by 
all means, examine and ascertain whether woman is aggrieved by the 
law or no. For really we have our doubts not only as to the extent of 
the grievance, but whether there be any grievance. In times past, the 
very fact of such complaints as these finding a voice would have proved 
that at any rate a respectable number believed themselves to be ag- 
grieved ; but in these days, when the ear of the public is so readily 
obtained, a handful of dissentients can raise as much clamour as a 
million, The appearance of the manifesto is no sort of voucher that it 
is numerously subscribed ; and, as the non-reforming ladies are, from 
their nature, not likely to disturb the eternal silences by a counter 
declaration, we can form, after all, but a very vague idea of the move- 
ment’s strength. In some of the regions of America, it would seem, 
the males greatly outnumber the females, and the latter are using the 
opportunity to drive exceedingly hard matrimonial bargains. Well, let 
them. But they surely will not complain if, when the tables are turned, 
and man shall get the dominion, he shall break their yoke from off his 
neck. It is not now, in the old world, so difficult, man says, to find a 
help-meet for him ; and whenever prophecy is fulfilled, and seven women 
lay hold of one man, clamouring to be called by his name, and offering 
very liberal terms, man may take his revenge. 

We have implied a doubt as to the real numerical strength of the 
movement, because the latter lies open to the suspicion of being, after 
all, only an association of the disappointed females, one or two of whom 
are to be found in every community. All of us are familiar with the un- 
attractive and sometimes repulsive woman who, feeling that she has not 
a chance of admiration or attention from the other sex, rates men for 
their blindness and perversity, rails at beauty and feminine charms, and 
labours to excite a comparison of intellectual gifts, in which she hopes 
beauty will be found wanting, and in which she herself may bear away 
a prize. If it should prove that the movement is but an aggregation of 
such envious philosophers as these, their system is no more likely to 
prevail than was the fox who had lost his tail likely to induce other 
foxes to cut off theirs. Therefore it is very desirable that it should be 
ascertained what manner of women the foremost reformers are — 
whether the movement is an effort of desperation or not. If it be so, 
the mischief will be comparatively small ; yet, even then, womankind 
are much endangered by it, and would do well to denounce and re- 
pudiate the whole affair. They can gain nothing ; they may lose a 
great deal. 

Provoked to speak by the many observations which have been sub- 
mitted to the public since we first addressed ourselves to the subject, 
we have been led away from our intended track, and find that we have 
left the middle ages far behind. It was an almost inevitable digression. 
Yet, linked as they are, what a contrast between the shrouded glories 
of the past and the restless realities of to-day! Five centuries ago such 
a future as is now around us could not have been believed in. We to-day 
find it hard to realise the world which existed five centuries ago. The 
difference in external things is, no doubt, marvellous ; and so, perhaps, 
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is the difference in the sum of human knowledge and the attainment of 
human intellect. But human nature has zot changed ; it is the same to- 
day as it was yesterday. We trust, therefore, that we have not un- 
profitably turned aside from the contemplation of what woman was, and 
how she ruled of old, to a review of what has been said professedly on 
her behalf in these latter days. She did once achieve the subjugation 
and subordination of men, but she has forgotten her spells, and her in- 
fluence is waning. Blind guides incite her to a course the very opposite 
of that whereby she formerly prevailed. We believe that if she follows 
this course she will fail ; but that if she remain true to herself, her 
reign may last. May her better nature support her through the trial, 
and heaven send her a good deliverance ! 





Punch. 
ROME’S LAST PAGEANT, NOVEMBER, 1867. 


“ Yesterday the entire City went out of Porta Pia in carriages and on foot to greet the captives, and 
were met by a long train of the wounded. * * * The melancholy procession was watched by 40,000 
spectators. * * * But the vast crowd preserved an unbroken silence, only uncovering to the Gari- 
baldians.— all Mall Gazette, November 12, 1867. 


OPEN thy gates, O Rome, to those that come,— 
Open thy gates and let the vanquished in. 

Thus—with no measured sound of fife and drum— 
Thus—with no ransomed people’s joyous din, 

Silently meet thy conquered children, Rome! 

This is their welcome to their ancient home! 


To Porta Pia, down the paven road, 

Go forth the crowds to meet the dreary train,— 
Wearily drag the waggons with their load 

From the bright hills across the dusty plain ; 
Those hills from whence Hey watched St. Peter’s dome, 
And dreamed, that they were waited for in Rome. 


And Rome waits for them.—By the long, dead walls, 
Where hides Torlonia’s Villa with its state, 

From where the water in the Piazza falls 
To the low cypress by St. Agnes gate 

Romans, by tens of thousands, watch to-day, 

And crowd the stones of the Nomentan way. 
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Rome's Last Pageant, November, 1867. 


Poor was the victory—little is the show — 
Lo! Rome’s deliverers— wounded beggar-boys ! 
When Romans, richer, older, wiser grow, 
They think of winter-trading and the joys 
Of piled polenta. Let the Pope remain— 
And let his subjects make their righteous gain ! 


Yet there is something stirring in their heart 
For those who fought to conquer or to die. 

No cheers. French bayonets are not far apart,— 
Yet, as the moaning freights go slowly by 

Each head uncovers. So they enter Rome— 

Their prize erewhile—their prison now— their home. 


Dishonored City! Glory of the Past! 
Shame of the Present—is there left to thee 
A Future? Will thy chains be ever cast? 
Thy priests, God’s servants? and thy people free? 
And will thy children ever learn to fear 
That King alone, whose kingdom is not here? 


Hopeless our hope! Thy lowest fall is now ; 
Shrine of long memories, happy are thy dead. 
Blest are the wounded captives lying low— 
But thou art fallen—thy earthly light is fled. 
“Tlicet.” All that made thee great is gone— 
Our only reverence is for earth and stone. 


If thou art desert in the future times 
If daisies in the Dorta’s palace grow ; 
If ivy round thy RaPpHAEL’s Loggie climbs, 
Thou wilt be better, nobler, then than now. 
A marble cumbered plain—a ruined Dome— 
That is the only Freedom left for Rome. 














Good Words. 


ON CHRISTIAN DUTY IN MATTERS OF RELIGIOUS 
DIFFERENCE. 





BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. . 





One of the most remarkable works which have come down to us from 
ancient times is a poem devoted to maintaining that the world has no 
intelligent Creator. And this doctrine is taught, not languidly as the 
result of doubt, but enthusiastically as the consequence of conviction. 
The atheism of Lucretius is no mere speculative atheism. It does not 
arise from the difficulty of conceiving the existence of a God or of gods. 
On the contrary, the existence of such beings is asserted ; it is only their 
supposed relations to Man and to the world that are vehemently de- 
nied. The conclusion aimed at is not that there are no gods, but that 
there are none with whom we have to do. Religion is denounced 
as incompatible with knowledge, and as the prolific parent of cruelty and 
wrong. It is pictured as a hideous apparition, frowning with terrible 
aspect on mankind — weighing down their spirit in the dust — scaring 
them by terrors which extend beyond the grave from the love and the 
pursuit of truth, and inciting them in their very acts of worship to un- 
natural deeds of violence and blood. The poet contrasts with the sup- 
posed impiety of free inquiry the crimes which were common in the 
service of religion. Adverting to the practice of human sacrifice, he 
recalls the dreadful story of maidens who, in the flower of youth and 
beauty, had been dragged to the altar, not crowned with the joyous 
wreaths of the bride, but decked with the horrid ornaments of the victim 
—and of fathers standing by whilst the blood of their children was 
foully shed to avert the wrath or to propitiate the favour of the gods. 
He closes the terrible account with the famous line — 


“ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


“ Such evil has religion power to put into the hearts of men.” 

In memory of these things the mind of the poet is filled with indignation 
against the whole cycle of beliefs of which such deeds are the issue and 
the fruit. Not only his intellectual convictions, but his moral instincts, 
revolt against the empire of ideas which involve such abdication of the 
reason, and such perversion of the heart. If the notion of Divine 
agencies working in nature and in human life is a notion inseparable 
from such results, nothing remains but to extirpate that notion altogether 
from the mind. He feels, therefore, that in being the enemy of Religion 
he is the friend of truth. He regards it as the great business of Phil- 
osophy to put its heel upon the pestiferous tenets of Theology. And so 
the blankest and saddest theory which was ever taught to Man is incul- 
cated with all the zeal of an apostle who feels that he is laden with a 
message of happiest import to the world. 
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It will be said, no doubt, and it will be said with truth, that in view 
of the religions then prevalent among men, this conclusion of the poet 
need neither shock nor surprise us much. It is one which would seem 
to offer an unspeakable relief from other religions which are even now 
the curse and the scourge of no inconsiderable portions of the human 
race. Ideas connected with Religion are at the root of the most cruel 
customs of the most savage tribes. And how inconceivably horrid are 
some of these! We hear of African chiefs whose custom is, on partic- 
ylar occasions, to sacrifice so many human beings that a boat can be 
floated in their blood. We hear of others who live with piles of skulls, 
and among whom the dreadful emblems of mortality are emblems also, 
still more dreadful, of the degradation of our species far below the level 
of the brutes. Yet the result of almost every inquiry into the origin of 
the innumerable practices with which men torment themselves and 
others, reveals that origin to lie in some perverted belief concerning the 
unseen world, and concerning the character and demands of those who 
live init. When we think of these things we shudder at them ; but it 
does not really occur to us that they have any bearing on ourselves, or 
on our own understanding and interpretation of spiritual things. Yet 
as regards, at least, the past history of the Christian Church, no man 
can deny that it has been a history, not only blemished, but befouled by 
deeds of cruelty and wrong. If only some great pageant could set vis- 
ibly before us the religious history of the last eighteen hundred years — 
and the men whose lives have permanently afiected the outward posi- 
tion and the inward character of the earthly Church, with what min- 
gled emotions of admiration and of shame should we regard the scene ! 
There would be Constantine and Theodosius among the emperors : Con- 
stantine, who first held upon a human throne the standard of the Cross, 
and first brought its faith and teaching into perilous alliance with the 
authority of kings ; Theodosius, who rased to the ground the last stones 
of Paganism, and at the same time inaugurated the principle and the 
practice of Christian persecution. There would be Athanasius and 
Ambrose and Augustine among the Doctors: Athanasius, the greatest 
leader in the greatest controversy of the early Church ; Ambrose, who 
rebuked his sovereign equally for being cruel in the spirit of secular re- 
venge, and for not being cruel in the spirit of religious hatred ; Augus- 
tine, with his “ City of God,” who walked with head so erect, and with 
step so assured, amidst the deepest mysteries of faith, and whose strong 
intellect has so powerfully determined the direction of systematic the- 
ology. After these we should see a long and spiendid procession of 
kings, and bishops, and priests, and doctors, and theologians, all of 
whom have laboured more or less in building up the system of Christian 
belief. But if that pageant were to represent faithfully all the more 
prominent modes of thought and action which have been developed in 
the service of Religion, there would be some terrible memorials of the 
savage nature and perverted conscience of mankind. We may sup- 
pose some great hall through which that procession of many genera- 
tions should be made to pass,— some great hall decorated with em- 
blems and memorials of the things said and done by those who should 
pass below ; then, indeed, amidst the prayers and hymns and litanies 
which still guide the devotions of Christian worship — amidst countless 
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volumes of instruction in the truth, and of exhortation to a holy life, 
and to the “ Imitation of Christ ””— amidst the banners borne in the 
great contests of opinion, and in the triumphs of theological controversy, 
there would be seen crowded on its walls and strewed upon its pave- 
ment more thickly than in the cruel dens of Dahomey, the ghastly re- 
mains of countless thousands of men and women slaughtered and tor- 
tured for the honour of Religion, and in assumed defence of spiritual 
truth. Nor would this hideous array give any adequate measure of the 
sufferings and the cruelties inflicted in the same service. The horrors 
of African cruelty are at least mitigated by the low and blunted sensi- 
bility of those who suffer. But in the annals of Christian persecution 
there is no such alleviation to remember. No sensible image can carry 
home to us the burden of broken hearts, of violated conscience, of the 
outraged sense and desire of truth. Alas, can we wonder that men 
should turn even now with horror from the scene, and in the face of 
Christianity not less than in the face of Paganism, should exclaim with 
all the fire and indignation of the Roman poet,— 


“Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum ?” 


Nor let us flatter ourselves with the delusion that evils of this kind be- 
long exclusively to the times which have passed away. Direct physical 
persecution, it is true, has been banished from the greater part of the 
Christian world. But the conduct and disposition of Christians to- 
wards each other is still one of the scandals of Religion, and one of the 
most powerful offences of the Cross. There is now the same spirit ot 
injustice as there has ever been in dealing with the opinions of others, 
the same pretensions to authority over conscience, the same arrogance 
in assuming infallibility, the same sad confounding of trust in God with 
confidence in ourselves. Nor do these roots of bitterness fail to pro- 
duce the same noxious fruit as they have borne before. They tend to 
evoke a spirit of revolt against Religion, and to place that spirit in al- 
liance with some of the finest characteristics of the intellect and the 
heart. Now, even as in the days of old, the tendencies of speculative 
philosophy receive from the hatred which these sins inspire a bias and a 
twist which is seriously affecting thought. Men cast about to find some 
principle or doctrine which shall cut at the root of this great evil of 
religious hatred. And so limited is the circle of thought within which 
the human mind can move, that some of the ablest of our own contem- 
poraries may be seen tracing and retracing the same steps which are 
worn by the tread of pagan thinkers. All the progress of knowledge, 
all the gains of science, seem powerless to lift the mind above the old 
difficulties and the old despairs. ‘The fundamental ideas of some ex- 
isting schools of philosophy bear a close resemblance with the funda- 
mental ideas of Lucretius. With them as with him, the existence 
of God is not denied, but only the possibility of our acquiring any 
knowledge of Him. The language in which the old Latin poet de- 
nounces the fallacy, as he conceives it, of seeing in the Order of the uni- 
verse the evidence and the work of Mind, is language closely analogous 
to that in which Positive philosophers denounce all theological expla- 
nations of purpose and design. I do not say that these opinions are all 
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produced by the scandals of Religion ; but these scandals unquestion- 
ably predispose many minds to receive and to harbour opinions adverse 
to the fundamental principles of Belief. If this be so, I know no higher 
duty in connection with the progress of the Christian Church, than to 
clear the way to an intelligent perception of the nature and obligation of 
religious toleration — including under this term the whole character of 
our thoughts as well as of our dealings with the religion of other men. 

In the case of religious toleration, as in the case of other subjects 
which branch out into many deep and profound inquiries, there 1s no 
better method of determining what it is, than by forming, in the first 
place, a clear idea of what it is not. 

The cynical assertion has been often made that scepticism is the only 
security for toleration. It is the saddest of all commentaries on the 
history of Religion that, false as this assertion is in point of principle, 
it has been, and it still is, too often true in point of fact. It is, indeed, 
very far from true that unbelievers have been always tolerant, but it is 
true that an indifference to religion is the foundation, and the only foun- 
dation, of much that is called toleration in the world. I need not say 
that this is not the kind of toleration of which I mean to speak. There 
is no merit and no value in anything which flows from indifference to 
truth. Nothing which is built upon this foundation can be ever safe, 
There is, however, another condition of mind which it would be very 
unfair to confound with this. There are many men—perhaps it may 
be said at the present moment, an increasing number of men—who 
are not indifferent to truth, who indeed are earnest seekers after truth, 
but who hold that all ultimate truth is unattainable by Man, and that 
as belonging to this class of truth, all knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is beyond our reach. Religion, therefore, they regard not so much with 
indifference as with despair, and they are disposed to look upon all 
classes of believers sometimes almost with equal envy, but always with 
equal indulgence, and with equal scepticism. I need hardly say that 
this is not a view compatible with Christian belief; and as our special 
subject now is the habit of mind which Christians ought to cherish to- 
wards each other, it might seem to lie beyond the range of our discus- 
sion. But, in reality, this view cannot be sosummarily dismissed. Like 
so many other errors, it is a distortion of some important truths ; and 
upon these truths much does really depend in founding, forming, and 
limiting a just and reasonable liberality in matters of Religion. 

The prevailing tone of all the sacred writings is unquestionably that 
of joyful and exulting confidence not only in the being of God, but in 
the possession of adequate knowledge of His character. But this tone 
is varied by occasional passages in which the limits placed upon that 
knowledge are indicated, and the impossibility of nearer access is be- 
wailed: “Canst thou by searching find out God? canst thou find out 
the Almighty to perfection? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know?” * Such is the question asked 
by one of Job’s comforters, and the Patriarch himself follows in the 
pathetic exclamation: “Oh that I knew where I might find him, that I 
might come even to his seat. Behold I go forward, but he is not there ; 
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and backward, but I cannot perceive him: on the left hand, where he 
doth work, but I cannot behold him: he hideth himself on the right 
hand, but I cannot perceive him.” * Job, indeed, stood outside of the 
Jewish revelation, and so far as we know at least, he walked only in the 
old patriarchal light. But David, who occupies so high a place in the 
Church of the chosen people, he, too, in the midst of his triumphant 
faith, could feel the dimness of knowledge and the insoluble difficulties 
which arise out of the mysteries of life. He was puzzled by the apparent 
want of moral government in the world, and he was envious of the 
prosperity of the wicked. It was not, he said, until he went into the 
sanctuary of God that he found the light. But in that light he saw 
light. He was able to recognise the truth of the explanation which 
had been revealed ; for, speaking in memory of his own former feelings, 
he exclaims: “So foolish was I and ignorant, I was as a beast before 
thee.” Prophets and apostles were indeed too intent on preaching what 
they did know, and what was most surely believed amongst them, to 
think much, or to dwell at all upon the questions which never can be 
answered, and on the facts which never can be explained on earth. 
But even St. Paul, who is the most systematic of the inspired writers, 
speaks of seeing only through a glass darkly, and cries, “ How un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” In 
later times, the desire of increasing the value to be set on revelation 
has induced many Christian writers to assert, even in exaggerated lan- 
guage, the impotency of the human intellect in reaching to religious 
truth. In this way the language of theologians and the language of 
sceptics has sometimes made a perilous approach. It is very easy— 
nothing more easy—than to overstate the case, and in doing so to un- 
dermine the one great foundation of Belief. All internal evidence is 
destroyed when the human heart and intellect are pronounced incapa- 
ble of attaining to any knowledge of God and of Divine things. No 
appeal can be made to any court where the judgment seat is vacant. 
No light can be seen as light, when there is no eye prepared for its 
reception. ‘The feebleness and incertitude of the human mind in mat- 
ters of Religion, is one of the many truths which may easily be con- 
verted into error, and requires careful definition and limitation to be 
held as truth at all. One great distinction to be kept in view is the dis- 
tinction between the power of discovery and the power of recognition. 
There are many things which we can recognise as true when they come 
to us from without, which we should never have been able to discover 
for ourselves. ‘They so fit into the facts of nature, and so connect those 
facts together, that we at once perceive their coincidence with the re- 
quirements of thought. It is like the effect of a key upon a complica- 
cated lock, which we have been endeavouring in vain to open. The 
key fits into all the wards, it throws the bolt, and in a moment the door 
is open. Frequently in the progress of human knowledge, such truths 
have been arrived at as if by a kind of inspiration, rather than by any 
process of reasoning and discovery. ‘To use the common expression, 
which is indeed the most accurate and the best, they flash upon the 
mind, and their truth is instantly recognised, before any process of 
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proof has been applied to place them on the basis of demonstration. 
If this be true, even of those truths which belong to science, and are 
capable of being proved by its own peculiar methods of verification, 
much more may it be—much more must it be true of those great mor- 
al truths, which depend for their recognition on evidence of another 
kind. I do not say that this self-evidencing power extends to all the 
truths which are proper objects of Belief. Some of these lie not only 
beyond the region of discovery, but beyond the region also of recog- 
nition. They belong to things of which we have no knowledge, and 
can have no conception. They are to be received therefore like many 
other things, on evidence only of the authority which tells us of them. 
How far the types and the abundant mysteries of Nature may help us 
in forming a shadowy conception even of some of these, is a subject 
obscure indeed, but of inexhaustible interest. For unquestionably we 
have in respect to things unseen some standing-ground of knowledge in 
the things we see. There are two great provinces of thought, which 
together include the whole subject matter of Religion. ‘The one pro- 
vince is the nature and character of Man, the other is the nature and 
character of God. Separable and yet inseparable, distinct and yet uni- 
ted, all theologies must deal with both ; for it is in the relations which 
exist between Man and his Maker that all Theology consists. Now, all 
that relates to our own nature is directly open to our investigation ; 
and although it be an investigation more difficult and obscure than that 
respecting the structure of our bodies, still it is a field within which 
reason and observation can carry us a long way, both in discovery and 
in recognition of the truth. If therefore within this territory we dis- 
cover facts which require some correlative explanation drawn from the 
territory beyond, and if the doctrines of revelation do fit into these 
facts, and do supply at least some measure of explanation of them, 
then the mind and intellect of Man sees in that fitness a kind of evi- 
dence, which is one of the strongest foundations of Belief. 

Thus for example there is one at least of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity which some philosophers denounce with indignation as 
the purest invention of priestly dogmatism, but which, nevertheless, is 
almost as clearly expressed in the writings of the great heathen moral- 
ist as in the writings of the Apostle. This is no other than the cor- 
ruption of human nature — the strange, and as regards all the rest of 
creation the anomalous, fact that man does and tends habitually to do, 
that what he knows to be against both his duty and his interest. “I see 
a law in my members warring against the law of my mind ”—this is the 
language of St. Paul. “There is therefore something in man’s nature 
which is antagonistic to his reason, and fights against it”—this is the 
language of Aristotle. No naturalist could write a natural history of 
Man, with that fulness and accuracy of description as regards character 
and habits, which he would think essential to his description of a bird or of 
a beast, without directing prominent attention to this peculiarity of the 
species. I need not say what a root doctrine this is in Christian The- 
ology — how much depends upon it — how much is related to it in the 
announcements of Revelation —nor need I say what a mystery it is 
when we come to think of it in the light of reason — how it calls for 
some explanation in the history of the past, and excites not less natur- 
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ally some hope and expectation of deliverance in the prospects of the 
future. This is one instance out of many in which truths strictly ascer- 
tainable by reason and observation, stand in close relation to others 
which belong to revelation. But, undoubtedly, of these last, some lie 
beyond the limits alike of discovery, and of recognition. Even when 
fully received, and believed, they leave endless mysteries unexplained, 
and endless difficulties unremoved. This also is one of the wonders of 
our nature, that we have faculties impelling us to desire and long for 
knowledge, which we have no powers enabling us to acquire. Part of 
that knowledge revelation does indeed communicate from without, but 
part only. It does not tell us, nor does it profess to tell us, more than 
a fraction of all we seek to know. Even that which has been told us, 
has been told us in fragments, and in unsystematic forms, leaving 
questions of infinite interest unsolved, and a thousand natural curiosities 
of the mind unsatisfied. Now, the great effort of Theology in all ages, 
has been to fill up in detail that which is told in outline only — to de- 
fine that which has not been defined —to explain that which has not 
been explained —to clear up that which has been left obscure. And 
as a very large number of the differences between Christians have 
arisen out of these attempts, we are bound to remember in regard to 
them, that the limitation of our faculties does render us liable to many 
errors, and does render it almost certain that we have fallen into some. 
In this point of view, and under this explanation only, it is true that a 
just and reasonable doubt, as to our own knowledge of the truth, is one 
of the grounds of toleration, that is to say, it is one of the considerations 
which ought never to be absent from our minds, in thinking and dealing 
with the religion of other men. 

I pass now by a natural transition to another view of this great subject, 
which stands in close relation to the last, and which requires even more 
careful scrutiny. There is a tendency now among many thinkers, to 
depreciate the value, not only of systematic theology, but of all dogma 
as an element in Religion. Its moral system is represented as all that 
is essential in Christianity. Its history and its creed are matters of 
comparative indifference. But this is a fundamental error. In the first 
place, it is a matter of fact, and of ascertained experience among men 
that spiritual beliefs furnish the most powerful of all the motives which 
determine conduct. This fact is acknowledged and bewailed by the 
very men who, with strange inconsistency, seem to think that this great 
power, and this commanding influence, can be dispensed with in the 
world. If it be true, and it is true, that Theological conceptions have for 
centuries together led the wisest and the best of men to pursue a course of 
conduct, which it now makes our very blood run cold to think of, surely 
this fact is an evidence not of the weakness of those conceptions, but of 
their tremendous power, not of the indifference with which we should 
regard them, but of the unspeakable importance we should attach to 
their purity and truth. Two great principles hold good in Religion; as 
they also hold good in all other departments of knowledge ; one is : — 
that truth is to be pursued for its own sake ; and the other is — that 
truth is ever the most powerful of all ministers, in the cause of practical 
utility. It is not hard to see how this should be pre-eminently true 
of Theology. I do not say that the abstract idea of virtue is entirely 
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dependent upon the knowledge of God. On the contrary, it fur- 
nishes one of the essential evidences of religious truth, that very high 
ideas of virtue can be attained, and have been attained by the untaught 
conscience of mankind. Although the standard of good and evil has 
varied with the condition of knowledge, virtue has never lost its witness 
in the world. It was in a heathen Society that St. Paul entreated his 
brethren to study in their conduct those things that were “lovely and 
of good report.”* But it is indisputably true, that both our concep- 
tions of virtue, and still more our conceptions of the nature of moral 
obligation, must be largely influenced by our conceptions of the Divine 
nature. Of this, as regards the superstitions of the pagan world, the 
evils denounced by Lucretius are a sufficient evidence ; and of this the 
foul deeds done by Christian Theologians supply a still more lament- 
able proof. But the one side of this truth cannot be held without 
the other. The power to which these things have been a witness, 
is the power of Belief, and this power is wielded by Belief, whether it 
be in a right or in a wrong direction. When a great orator, philosopher, 
and statesman of the ancient world was exhorting his friend to a life of 
virtue, he told him that he would find it a great assistance in leading 
such a life with perseverance, and consistency, to suppose, to think, and 
to believe that his monitor was beside him, seeing what he did, and ap- 
plauding his virtuous endeavours. The power, therefore, which such a 
belief must exercise on the mind was seen by heathens. ‘Tennyson has 
expressed with his usual beauty, the influence of such a thought, even 
when some poor mortal is the object of it. 


* Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side ? 
Is there no baseness we should hide, 
No inner vileness that we dread ? 


“Shall he for whose applause I strove, 
I had such reverence for his blame, 
See with clear eye some hidden shame, 
And I be lessened in his love ?” 


It would be therefore to place our liberality in matters of religion on a 
foundation thoroughly false and hollow if we were to found it on the 
notion that theological error is of no practical importance. The rami- 
fications of thought are so infinite that we never can be sure of the re- 
sults of error, we can never limit or define the practical evils which may 
flow from any deviation from truth even in the most abstract conceptions 
of the mind. As it is true of the kingdom of heaven that there is a 
stage in which it is small as a grain of mustard-seed, so likewise is this 
true of the kingdom of evil. And if from the good seed there springs 
a tree which is the greatest among herbs, so also from evil germs does 
a strong and overpowering vegetation rise. For this reason I would 
counsel you to be jealous of a distinction which is now popular with 
many theologians—a distinction drawn between what they call the for- 
mally-authorised doctrines of a Church and the practical system which 
has been developed in its name. The great rule of judgment which ap- 
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plies to individual men applies not less surely to the things which they 
believe —“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” If, in looking back on 
the past history of the world, or if, in looking round us on the existing 
condition of any portion of the Church, we see the face of Christianity 
so charged by popular superstitions that we can with difficulty recognise 
the religion of the New Testament, we may be sure that weeds so rank 
must have a root, and must have had a seed. The strong presumption 
is that these are to be found somewhere in the authorised system of 
teaching and belief. In them the seeds were sown—in them the roots 
are rooted. It is a delusion to suppose that we can take up these roots, 
and so plant them again that in our hands they shall throw up a differ- 
ent growth and bear truit of another kind. What are called popular de- 
velopments are, after all, the growths of nature ; they arise according to 
the laws by which thought is linked to thought, and by which, through 
many silent and gradual passages of mind, some one original deviation 
from the truth leads to wider and wider departures from it. The great 
doctrine of the correlations of truth, the secret but indissoluble bonds 
which unite all the provinces of thought in the great kingdom of nature, 
make it certain that error will beget error in an endless and increasing 
series. This is true in physics, it is true in metaphysics, and it must be 
true in theology also, in so. far at least as theology is conversant with 
the truth at all. 

But here we come, not upon limitations to this great principle, but on 
warnings which must be given as regards the use which has been too 
often made of it. We often meet with the assertion in the histories of 
orthodox ecclesiastics, that all heresies have been accompanied by some 
corresponding deviation from the purity of Christian morals. ‘This as- 
sertion is to be received with great caution on several grounds. In the 
first place, whatever may be the ultimate tendencies of all theological 
error, these tendencies are continually couteracted by natural goodness 
of character, as well as by anchors firmly planted in some good old 
holding ground of the truth. In the next place let us always remem- 
ber that what have been called heresies may not have been heresies at 
all. Many of the controversies which have rent the Christian Church 
for long periods of time, and have roused the fiercest passions of men 
against each other, have been controversies in matters of trivial import- 
ance—of ceremony and observance which embodied no principle of 
real value. Others not a few have been upon subjects which lie beyond 
the bounds of Revelation and of human knowledge. Some of them 
are so utterly passed away that we look back in wonder on the condi- 
tion of mind which led to them. In such cases there was probably 
as much error on the one side as on the other, and the assumption of 
angry theologians that all virtue has been, or is on their own side, is one 
of the most offensive of all the forms in which spiritual arrogance has 
found expression. Let it be enough for us to desire to have knowledge 
of the truth, and to be sure that it never can be matter of indifference, 
in a moral point of view, whether we are right or wrong in our beliefs. 

I pass again to yet another idea on which the toleration of some men 
is founded, but which being false will never be of any value in estab- 
lishing a just and genuine liberality in Religion. This idea is the denial 
of a moral element in Belief; the assumption that all conviction is pure- 
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ly intellectual, and that neither praise nor blame can belong to the re- 
sults of thought. If your liberality and justice of feeling towards others 
is to rest on this doctrine, it will be a structure built upon the sand in- 
deed. Surely it is strange that men should apply to Religion a doctrine 
which they know to be false in all other things. So certain and so notori- 
ous is it that the convictions of the mind are continually the result of dis- 
positions of the heart that the truth has passed into the form of a pro- 
verb—*“ The wish is father to the thought,” and how true it is! How 
familiar is the fact in the experience and observation of us all! We 
think what we have desired to think, we believe what we desire to be- 
lieve ; and yet the counter proposition is also true that there are opera- 
ations of the mind conclusive and independent of all desire —that there 
are processes of reason which extort assent—both in affirming and re- 
jecting propositions which may be put before us. It is also true that 
outward circumstances, those of birth, and education, and hereditary 
traditions determine to a large extent the beliefs of all but a very small 
minority of men. It is impossible to contemplate the great fact of Re- 
ligion being for the most part as hereditary as names, or character, or 
national peculiarities, without feeling that the moral element in Belief is 
limited and confined within bounds, the general nature of which it is 
easy to see, though impossible for us to measure and define. How, 
then, shall we reconcile these apparently conflicting truths? Let us go 
to the great fountain of authority for all Christians. In this, as in other 
matters, there are no metaphysics so profound as the metaphysics of the 
New Testament. You will find there a full and emphatic assertion of 
both the great truths which seem so antagonistic and so difficult to re- 
concile. On the one hand it leaves no doubt of the moral character 
which attaches to belief. On the other hand, it leaves as little doubt 
of the just allowance which will be made for the conditions which limit 
responsibility, both in thought and action. No language can be clearer 
than the language in which Christ has declared the self-evidencing pow- 
er of the doctrines He proclaimed. Yet in the last prayer which He ut- 
tered upon earth, He founded His plea for the forgiveness of those who 
slew Him on the fact that they knew not what they did. We cannot 
suppose that this plea would have been used unless He knew it to be 
one admissible at the footstool of the Eternal Throne. No testimony 
is needed beyond this testimony. But the apostles, whom our Lord 
commissioned to preach His gospel, have been faithful in this point also 
to the teaching of their Master. How deep, how satisfying to the rea- 
son and the conscience is the doctrine of St. Paul in respect to sin, 
when he defines it to be sin against knowledge—disobedience to the 
light, whatever that may be, which is within us. “To him that esteem- 
eth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” “All things indeed 
are pure ; but it is evil for that man who eateth with offence.” “Happy 
is he that condemneth not himself in that thing which he alloweth.”* 
“Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” St. James is not 
less explicit: “Therefore to him that knoweth to do good and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.” Howhasthe essential principle on which this 
teaching depends been forgotten, neglected, contradicted, in the lan- 
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guage of theologians! What deep and wrongful offence has been cast 
on the true doctrines of the cross! In how many religious books, and 
religious speeches, do we not see and hear language used in respect to 
the heathen, for example, which revolts the moral judgment of mankind, 
and which I believe to be as false in the light of Christianity as it is un- 
just in the light of nature! No!— among the many difficulties we have 
to solve, and the many more which we have to bear with and to leave 
unsolved,— this is not one of them, that impediments to knowledge and 
conviction are left out of the reckoning in the demands which are made 
on faith. There is no true or valid explanation of error which could as- 
sert itself before an enlightened reason and a well-directed conscience, 
which will not be found, either directly or by implication, to be admit- 
ted and allowed for in every true interpretation of Christian Theology. 
Perhaps one of the commonest, although one of the vulgarest, impedi- 
ments to the knowledge of the truth, is to be found in the local prejudices 
which arise against particular classes or communities of men—prejudi- 
ces which indispose us to the reception and perception of any truth 
which comes from those against whom such prejudices exist. Yet it 
was of one who began his investigation of the truth, steeped, apparently, 
in the incredulity of this pettiest kind of prejudice — of one whose tone 
was —“Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?”— it was of 
him that Christ exclaimed, “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there 
is no guile.” But the invitation which Nathanael accepted was the sim- 
ple invitation, “Come and see.” Come and see—is the invitation of 
every teacher who claims to hold aloft a light visible and recognisable 
to human eyes. It is the spirit in which this invitation is accepted that 
tests the strength and purity of spiritual desires. And although the preju- 
dices of birth and education, of sect and party, may and do most pow- 
erfully impede, distort, and even intercept the rays of truth, the effort 
can at least be always made honestly to weigh and consider evidence, 
and to cherish those moral dispositions of the heart — humility as re- 
gards ourselves, candour and justice towards others—on which the 
moral character of Belief depends. The real lesson to be learned then 
from this part of the subject, is not that there is no moral element in 
Belief, but that we can never know, and are never entitled to judge, how 
far and how little the knowledge and reception of the truth in others has 
been affected by tendencies of mind and character worthy of censure 
and reproach. This is a solid and unassailable ground of liberality and 
tolerance towards others in matters of Religion. 

Here, however, we touch on a question which seems to exercise more 
severely almost than any other the candour and justice of Christians to 
wards each other. How do we regard, how ought we to regard, the evi- 
dences of a holy life in those from whom we differ? On this question 
the language of religious men has not seldom been such as to shock the 
conscience of mankind. “He that doeth righteousness is righteous :” 
this is the language of the Apostles. , “He that doeth righteousness is 
not righteous unless he believes with us:” this has too often been the 
language of Theology. The great controversy respecting faith and 
works, important, nay, all important as that controversy was, at one 
time and in one condition of the Church, has been so conducted as to 
obscure the truth and to confound distinctions on which the very idea of 
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good and evil, of virtue and of vice, depend. There is, after all, no 
mystery in the doctrine really taught on this subject by the sacred wri- 
ters — nothing which justifies the paradoxes so often presented in their 
name. It is perfectly true that the moral character of conduct depends 
on the motives which have determined it. Good deeds — deeds of ap- 
parent charity and love —may be and occasionally are done from mo- 
tives of selfishness and with a view to sin. No man would give to such 
deeds the rewards of gratitude or the homage of admiration. There is 
nothing therefore obscure or offensive to the moral sense in the great 
law laid down in scripture that motives determine the character of 
works, and that Christian faith and love are the motives which give the 
highest and holiest character to the good things we do. This, indeed, 
and not less than this, is involved in the very idea of the existence and 
of the authority and of the holiness of God. But this doctrine is per- 
fectly consistent with the further doctrine that the goodness of the 
motives of men depends on the light they themselves have, and 
not on the light which may belong to others. Justice and truth and 
mercy ARE justice and truth and mercy still; and a generous and un- 
grudging recognition of them, wherever they appear, is a solemn duty 
which we owe as much to Christianity and to ourselves as to those in 
whom these gifts of righteousness have been exhibited to the world. 
That world is quick in detecting, and justly loud in condemning, the 
narrow spirit which fails in this great duty; nor is there any other in 
which we require more jealousy to watch ourselves, and to adorn the 
doctrine we profess. 

There is yet another consideration affecting our conceptions of duty 
towards those who differ from us in Religion, to which we are naturally 
led by considerations connected with the last. Let us never forget that 
in cases without number the reception of the truth among men has been 
prevented by the manner, full of passion and of error, in which we 
ourselves —the Church, or the party to which we belong—have pre- 
sented that truth to others. Even when the doctrine we hold and in- 
culcate is pure truth, with no gloss or fallacious interpretation imposed 
upon it, how presumptuously and arrogantly has it been enforced! How 
evident have we made it that our love for it has been the love, not so 
much of that which was true, but of that which has been ouRS—ouR 
dogma, ouR watchword, our cry in battle, our weapon of offence in 
the controversies of our time. This, therefore, is another ground of 
tolerance and liberality of feeling towards those in respect of whose 
Opinions we may feel the most sure that they are wrong—viz., that the 
truth has never been presented as it ought to have been to their reason 
and to their conscience. 

And then can we not force ourselves to remember that our opinions 
may not be pure truth after all? Is this too great a burden for our hu- 
mility? Or have we some confused idea that to harbour any doubt of 
our own infallability is to be wanting in that faith on which Christianity 
depends? I really believe that this notion extensively prevails ; for 
just as individuals will admit freely that they have many faults, but will 
vehemently deny each particular fault that may be laid to their charge, 
so churches and religious parties will admit in general terms that they 
are not infallible, yet will denounce as heresy any doubt or denial of any 
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one of their peculiar doctrines. I have heard religious disputants lay 
down the axiom, that truth can only be one, whilst error is manifold ; 
and as they see errors in abundance in those around them, the comfor- 
table conclusion is, that the One truth, is that which is in their 
own possession, and none can have any share in it besides. Now let 
us clearly define to ourselves what is really the fact in this matter. 
There is a sense, of course, in which truth is one, and error is manifold. 
There are undoubtedly many propositions which can only be either true 
or false. In regard to these, the truth must be absolutely on one side 
or on the other. No middle term is possible. There are such propo- 
sitions in Religion. But there are also a multitude of propositions in 
every theology of which this cannot be said. Truth, in the very highest 
matters which concern the knowledge of God, is essentially not one, 
but manifold,—various, that is to say, in its aspects, and in its bearings 
on men and things, on our understandings of them, and in our relations 
to them. The sacred writings are full of this variety, full of those dif- 
ferences not only in the form of statement, but in the method of con- 
ception, which amount frequently to apparent contradiction, but which 
belong to the very life of truth, and which can alone enable it to “ stand 
foursquare to all the winds that blow.” In no other way could Chris- 
tianity have so adapted its teaching to the many-sided nature of Man. 
This does not make it wrong — it may be perfectly right, and indeed it 
is a necessity of the mind —to endeavour to reduce to a compact and 
logical order the unsystematic teaching of Prophets and Apostles. 
But we are bound to remember that such is not the form in which 
Revelation has been given. We are bound to remember that the logi- 
cal form and order in which we may set forth its teaching as under- 
stood by ourselves, is liable to a thousand errors, or— which amounts 
to the same thing—to partial and incorrect representations of the 
truth. There are many ways in which this may be brought home to us. 
One way, the best way, is the reading of the Bible,— the reading of it, 
that is to say, with a sincere endeavour to receive its light, not through 
the spectacles of tradition, but through the open eye of reason and of 
conscience. Another way is the reading occasionally of books setting 
forth the views of those who may belong to a diiterent church, or to a 
different school of theology. As regards the Bible, who can read it 
without often being struck with passages which do not seem to fit at 
all comfortably into the received system of our party? How many 
texts do we meet with which are allowed, as it were, to lie in shadow, 
on which we never hear a sermon preached, unless it be to explain 
them away, and to fence off the meanings which seem the most natural 
and the best? Then, as regards opponents, who has ever tried to fol- 
low their arguments with candour, without finding how much more they 
have to say for their opinions than we had conceived possible before ? 
How strong is their hold of some important truths to which we perhaps 
have been comparatively insensible, and how much there is really good 
and true at the bottom even of their very errors. 

Passing now from these general considerations, let me remind you 
of some practical distinctions which, in the light of abstract principle 
alone, it is very easy to forget or to confound. The problems which 
arise out of our duty toward those from whom we differ in religion are 
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immensely complicated by the existing conditions of society and of the 
Church. There is, indeed, one theory which would save us from all 
difficulty in the matter. We may lay down the weaponsof the mind ; 
or, if we cannot do this, we can determine not to use them. We may 
define the Church of Christ to be an hereditary priesthood, with or 
without a central head. We may persuade ourselves that this priest- 
hood is infallible ; and then all difficulties in respect to religious opinion 
are, not solved, indeed, but silenced. We have nothing to do but to al- 
low whatever this body of men allows ; to hold what they hold, to be- 
lieve what they tell us to believe, and to denounce what they denounce. 
But those to whom this alternative is impossible— those who know 
what a corruption of religious thought was the result of this system — 
they have been obliged to have recourse to other modes of testing 
truth, and to other methods of organisation for its maintenance and de- 
fence. Thus it has come to pass that one common and legitimate 
sense in which we speak of “ Churches” is the sense in which we desig- 
nate by that name particular bodies of men who are united in repudiat- 
ing certain tenets held by others, and in holding certain other tenets more 
or less peculiar to themselves. Each of these bodies, or churches, has, 
or may have, a government and organisation of its own —rules of gov- 
ernment, and conditions of membership. One of these conditions must 
be, in the very nature of the case, agreement in the common system of 
belief. In such agreements consists the special bond of connection, 
that which distinguishes the communion from those around it. It is a 
natural and necessary consequence of religious communions so defined 
and organised that admitted departure from the terms of union should 
involve departure from membership with the body. Separations of 
this kind do not necessarily involve any question of tolerance or intol- 
erance, of justice or of injustice, towards the religious opinions of others. 
They arise out of the nature of the case. They are the result of the 
very existence of that definite organisation which makes such bodies 
what they profess to be. There is no reason to believe that the Chris- 
tian Church, or the various branches into which that Church is divided, 
can exist, or can fulfil the purposes of their existence, without a consti- 
tution, and without some powers of internal government. The wild no- 
tion which seems to have arisen of late in some minds, that it would be 
a good thing to have men associated together in a Church under no 
other bonds but those of a common pecuniary interest, and with no ne- 
cessary or binding community of creed, is a notion which must be dealt 
with on its own merits, and I only notice it here to observe that it has 
no connection with the subject now before us. We must judge of this 
question, which is a very large one, entirely disembarassed from the 
idea that the duty of just and liberal dealing towards those who differ 
from us in Religion, imposes upon us an obligation to decide this ques- 
tion in one way rather than in another. If there is to be freedom of 
thought in religion as in other matters, there must be freedom also of 
association and of self-government to those who agree together to uphold 
and defend such aspects of the truth as they may deem to be of essen- 
tial value, which at the same time they may see to be in special danger, 
and which therefore call for special witness in the world. This right 
and liberty of association with certain men involves the right and lib- 
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erty of severance from others —a severance which may be more or less 
complete, but which ought to be compatible at all times with just and 
generous feeling towards other communities within the Universal 
Church ; and which may be compatible also with a large amount even 
of co-operation and communion. 

There is indeed a question which lies behind this one — a question 
of great difficulty, and of vast importance, viz., what is the nature and 
kind of opinion in Theology, which justifies and calls for the forming of 
a separate Communion? Our ideas on this subject are very much 
formed on the historical events of the Reformation, and on a few of 
later years ; whilst those events themselves have generally been deter- 
mined by causes with which a deliberate consideration of principle in 
this matter had very little todo. The necessity which had arisen for 
an entire revolt from the Romish system compelled, or seemed to com- 
pel, men to review the very foundations of Christian Theology, and to 
draw up new and elaborate definitions of Belief. The relations in which 
these stand to modern thought is one of the great difficulties of our 
time. There has been a drift — a slow, gradual, and in its progress an 
insensible drift— of opinion separating more or less the present gene- 
ration from the conceptions of the time when those confessions and 
articles were composed ; and probably there is not one of the leading 
Churches of the Reformation, whose members could cordially unite if 
their common confession had now to be drawn up for the first time. 
Their creeds and articles remain unchanged, not, for the most part, be- 
cause of the general agreement they secure, but because of the greater 
disagreement which any modification would occasion. ‘They cannot be 
touched because different parties would desire to alter them in diamet- 
rically opposite directions. Some parts of those creeds — generally, 
we may hope, the more essential parts — are indeed held, and 
held as firmly as before ; but other parts are held, if held at all, 
with less of emphasis and belief; whilst there are generally some 
portions over which we pass, or desire to pass, in silence. Under these 
circumstances the question is always liable to arise — what divergence 
of teaching and belief is to be held as legitimate and consistent with 
loyalty to the distinguishing characteristics of the society to which we 
may belong? There are some churches in which, from accidental cir- 
cumstances, this question falls to be decided by courts, in which men 
preside who are invested with the character of the civil judge. I say 
this arises from accidental circumstances, because such I consider those 
circumstances to be which have led to what we call Established 
Churches ; that is, to churches whose creeds and governments are 
directly supported and embodied in systems of legislation. Even in the 
case of an Established Church it may be so arranged, as we know, that 
questions of doctrine shall be decided by ecclesiastical tribunals, that is 
by men who have no other judicial character than that which attaches 
to them as holding office in the church to which they belong. And 
this must be the system in all churches which are unconnected with the 
State. Their government must be conducted as the government of all 
other voluntary associations is conducted — according to their own 
rules of procedure, and their own principles of decision. There are 
many men who do not yet perceive this necessity — who are indeed un- 
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willing to see it, because they cling to that which they have been ac- 
customed to regard as the “ protection of the law,” because they like 
the security which its august procedure gives them for perfect fairness, 
perfect candour, perfect openness to conviction, — for all those charac- 
teristics, in short, which sanctify the position of the judge, and give au- 
thority to those who administer the law. There is a feeling widely 
spread that all this cannot be expected, or cannot be had, in the self- 
constituted tribunals of ecclesiastical rule. You may say that this is the 
language and the thought of men who have been born and bred in 
leading-strings as regards some of the primary obligations of Christian 
life —— who have never been brought face to face with the duties, or, in- 
deed, the necessities which must devolve upon the members of a 
Christian Church in the position in which most churches already are, 
and in which probably all churches must, sooner or later, come to be. 
This may be true, and I think it is true. But alas! that there should 
be so much foundation for the distrust with which all purely religious 
bodies are regarded, even in the discharge of functions which belong 
to them in common with all other organised societies of men. Will 
the training of the Christian life, and the high and holy obligations of 
Christian duty — will these never teach men to judge of others with 
the justice and impartiality which are secured in a purely secular call- 
ing? Will the bonds of Christian brotherhood, which ought to be so 
strong in the connection they form, and so pure in the affections they 
inspire — will these never secure in the forming of opinion within our 
own minds, and in the discharge of duty towards other men, those fine 
perceptions of justice and of truth which are the glory of mere profes- 
sional honour? I do not say that the evidences on which we decide 
on legal criminality are identical with the evidences on which we may 
have to decide on those differences of religious teaching which test the 
honesty of religious membership. But the fundamental principles of 
all judgment are the same ; and such differences as exist on the sub- 
ject-matter of religion are such as to impose and to require even a 
higher and more difficult standard of duty in guiding our course aright. 
There are dangers attending and besetting us in this matter which be- 
set us in no other matter in a similar degree. The passions and par- 
tial affections which influence us more or less in all our conduct, have, 
in religious controversy, this special advantage over us, that they as- 
sume before the bar of conscience the aspect and the form of virtues. 
Our arrogance and our self-confidence become our faith ; our impa- 
tience of contradiction becomes hatred of evil; our party spirit be- 
comes zeal in the cause of truth; our dislike and suspicion of others 
become a holy jealousy for the ark of God. I know there is a belief 
cherished by many that special guidance and protection have been 
promised to ecclesiastical assemblies which have not been prom- 
ised to other societies of men. But we must judge this belief by 
the facts of life and nature, by the light of history, by the universal 
experience of the past and of the present. It would indeed be a 
dreadful thing to think that the lamentable errors of opinion, and the 
crimes of cruelty and oppression which so long and so often have been 
the scandal of the Church, have not, in the minds and consciences of 
those who were guilty of them, had all the excuse which real ignorance 
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and a horrible sincerity could afford. But we know from these ex- 
amples, as a matter of fact, that Churches have fallen into the most 
grievous errors both of opinion and of conduct, and we ought to bear 
about with us a perpetual remembrance of our own liability to the same. 
In Religion, as well as in other matters—nay, more than in other mat- 
ters—the sentence of Jeremiah is true to the facts of nature, that the 
“heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked.” Its pow- 
ers of self-deception are indeed inexhaustible, and nothing but a rare 
humility of mind, an enlightened appreciation of the fragmentary 
character of our knowledge, and a jealous watchfulness over our own 
temper of mind, can keep us from that most terrible of all ignorance, 
the “knowing not what manner of spirit we are of.” 

It will bring home to us the pitfalls and temptations of party-spirit to 
which the human mind is liable in those matters, if we remember that 
needless divisions are not the only form in which that spirit may find 
expression. It may be as virulent and far more deceitful when it as- 
sumes the shape of a desire for union. Of the duty of putting an end to 
useless separations I have indeed no doubt; nor do I doubt that 
many such separations exist in Christendom. But I have already 
pointed out that a special union with certain men or communities in- 
volves generally a more marked separation from certain other men or 
certain other communities of men. In so far as this is a necessary re- 
sult of a legitimate operation, undertaken on legitimate grounds, it 
is open neither to censure nor to praise. Regarded in this point of 
view, a movement toward union is simply a strategic movement, a move- 
ment of attack, or of defence against those whom we specially dislike 
or to whom we are specially opposed. The moral character of such 
a movement will depend on the truth and purity and value of the 
doctrines which we select as the ground for drawing near to some men 
in order to draw off from others. But there is no moral presumption in 
favour of such endeavours, as those who make them too often repre- 
sent to themselves and others. They do not necessarily involve any 
spirit of sacrifice in respect to our own party prejudices, nor any search- 
ing investigation into the extent to which these prejudices may be affect- 
ing our tenets, nor any stern analysis in the light of conscience of the 
secret of our love towards those we seek to join, of our jealousy of those 
from whom we determine to stand aloof. Still less do such movements 
necessarily involve any attempt at a calm and dispassionate judgment 
on the relative value of our favourite dogmas in the general system of 
truth. On the contrary, in all such schemes of union there is a wide 
door of entrance for the worst vices of religious enmity, all the more 
dangerous and deceitful that they are veiled under the aspect of Chris- 
tian charity and love. We may be seeking in such movements noth- 
ing butself-assertion. We may be exalting matters of trivial importance 
into fundamental truths. We may be sacrificing bonds of union which 
now exist, and which ought to be drawn more near and close. Above 
all, we may be selecting as the ground of union points of agreement 
which are not truths, but errors, and which will become doubly mis- 
chievous from the new stress and importance which it is our object to 
lay upon them. 

I ventured to make some remarks in this sense on a former occasion 
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in this place ; and a signal illustration of the caution required on this 
subject has lately been afforded to us. A party in the Church of Eng- 
land has been for some time expressing a desire for union, or at least 
for some formal and close intercourse with the Eastern Church. Some 
persons seem to have imagined that when such desire for closer fellow- 
ship with foreign and distant communions was proposed, the great 
Protestant communions of the Continent, and especially the Lutheran 
Church, might possibly come in for some share in these yearnings of 
brotherly affection. A suggestion to this effect appears to have been 
made, and has lately drawn forth a letter from one of the religious 
leaders of our time, Dr. Pusey, denouncing the proposal as incompat- 
ible with the conscientious convictions of himself and of his friends. 
Now it may be right, or it may be wrong — on this I express no opin- 
ion here —to draw near to the Theology of Constantinople and of 
Rome, but at least let it be known to all men that the whole aim 
and object of this movement is to draw off farther from the Theology 
of the Reformation. The desire of dividing and separating from 
those who in the historical and legal association of several hundred 
years have stood nearest to them, is with these men the avowed mo- 
tive and spring of action. Again I say this movement may be right, 
or it may be wrong, but there is no prima facie presumption in its fa- 
vour arising out of the obligations of Christian union. It must be 
judged on its own merits ; on the value of the tenets it selects for 
preference, as compared with those which it rejects as grounds of 
union ; on the tendency of that selection to build up again the sys- 
tem against which so large a part of the Christian world protested, in 
the sixteenth century, and on our own estimate of the necessity, of the 
value, and of the truth of that protest. 

It is impossibie, then, to take this review of the duties arising out of 
the differences of religious opinion, without being impressed by the ex- 
ceeding difficulty and delicacy of the considerations by which that duty 
ought to be determined. In matters of religious controversy, the lay 
mind is becoming more and more important ; and even in bodies which 
depart so fundamentally from the principle and practice of the early 
church as to assign to laymen no formal function or authority, their in- 
fluence is rapidly extending. All men ought to be interested in religious 
questions. All men ought to be anxious in the ascertainment of 
Christian duty in matters of theology. Besides their own intrinsic in- 
terest, they are affecting more and more the politics, the science, and 
the philosophy of our time. 

It is my object in this paper to indicate general principles alone, and 
not to enter on the application of these principles in detail. This, in- 
deed, is the special duty and the special burden of us all, as we are 
summoned to deal with the daily questions of life and conduct in the 
Church and in the State. No formal directions or definitions can solve 
those questions for us, or save us from the burden or necessity of exer- 
cising with care or circumspection our reason or our conscience in re- 
gard to them. It is not my business here to inculcate opinions on any 
existing controversy. It may be thought that what I have said is inde- 
finite in character, and does little more than indicate the difficulties on 
either hand, without determining anything as to how they may be avoided. 
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But this is the condition in which we are all placed. Men long to have 
some infallible guide—some mechanical rule to go by—something 
which shall save them from the burden of thought, and of reflection, 
and of self-restraint. But this cannot be given them. Seeing this, 
others take refuge in indifference, and believe, or affect to believe, that 
the wrangling of theologians is of no practical importance. This, 
however, is the most false of all conclusions ; this is not tolerance, or 
liberality, or truth. The conduct of men is in the main determined 
by that which they believe. The knowledge we have of the past his- 
tory of the world, and the knowledge we may have of the constitution 
of our nature, forbid the thought that Man can live without a belief, 
whether. it be in the truth orin alie. If he has not a God, he will 
make to himself an idol. Nor is it always possible to determine with- 
out much care and knowledge what is, and what is not, important even 
in the controversies of the Church. If all churches could now be sat- 
isfied with the shortness and simplicity of the early Creeds—which in 
matters of doctrine, perhaps, they ought to be—this would not remove 
the necessity out of which separate organisations have arisen. Some 
questions which, at first sight, may appear trivial, and which are fre- 
quently referred to as mere questions of government, are in reality 
questions big with the most tremendous issues to society, to the State, 
and the Church. Whether, for example, the Christian ministry is, or 
is not, a priesthood? What are its prerogatives and powers? The 
nature, the extent, and the seat of spiritual authority—these are ques- 
tions on which almost everything else depends. It is no part of the 
duty of toleration to give up, or to compromise, our matured opinion in 
respect to these. Let that opinion be formed in the light of reason, in 
the light of past experience, in view of the known tendencies of human 
character, and of the essential nature of spiritual worship. Let it be 
formed in recollection also of those cravings of the mind, “ moving 
about in worlds not realised,” which are the bridge and passage be- 
tween Religion and Superstition. Those who regard these questions 
with indifference are fools indeed. The thirst for knowledge and the 
love of truth are the noblest aspirations of the mind. Can it be wise 
to let these fail us in that department of knowledge which is the high- 
est of all, and which holds within it the most powerful influences even 
over the life that is? The narrow range within which our purely intel- 
lectual faculties are confined is indeed a fact which forces itself on the 
attention of us all, and most on those to whom those faculties have 
been given in largest measure. But there is at least this comfort and 
this lesson to be gathered from it: the pain with which we feel the 
limitation of our mental powers is itself the best witness to the strength 
of our spiritual desires. In the bearing of these two facts upon each other 
lies the strongest of all arguments for the reasonableness of a watch- 
ful faith. If there be indeed no other avenues of approach to the great 
object of those desires—if the best and highest impulses of man’s na- 
ture have no correlative in the reality and truth of things, then is he 
like nothing else existing in the world—an exception and contradiction 
to the whole analogy and course of nature. Then, indeed, in the words 
of the poet 
5 
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“Dragons of the Prime, 
That tear each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music, matched with him.” 


And if we feel the difficulties of belief, let us remember that these be- 
long to our condition of partial knowledge, that they affect every sub- 
ject on which our powers are exercised, and follow us only in multi- 
plied array into the melancholy retreats of Doubt. Let us remember 
also that they have been felt most keenly by those who have most sig- 
nally triumphed over them. In that most eloquent and touching re- 
view of his own religious life, which has been left us by Richard Baxter, 
author of “The Saints’ Rest,” there is no passage more eloquent and 
touching than that in which he confesses how, in some high matters, 
difficulties had rather increased than diminished with the course of 
time, how much less disposed to be dogmatic he then was than he had 
been in his earlier years ; how painfully he felt the different degrees of 
certainty and of clearness with which different objects of faith could be 
held and seen ; and how nothing more increased his longing for another 
life than thinking with how little of the knowledge of God this world 
was honoured. Remember also the strong words of Milton:—“It is 
evident to me that in Religion, as in other things, the offers of God are 
all directed, not to an indolent credulity, but to constant diligence, and 
to an unwearied search of the truth.” The more we have felt the diffi- 
culties which beset religious knowledge the more shall we appreciate 
them for others, and the more successfully shall we be able to recom- 
mend to others those truths of which we may be “ fully persuaded in 
our own minds.” 
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WHAT HEAREST THOU? 





Wuart hearest thou ? 
I can hear hearts break — 
One or two, here and there ; 
And cries to the dead, who cannot wake ; 
And prayers ; but no answer to prayer.. 
Words that smite and sting ; 
Wrongs that can only weep ; 
And weak Truth wearily murmuring, 
As she tosses in her sleep. 
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Woe to thee! hast thou found 
Nothing else under the sun? 

The wheels of life go fiercely round ; 
But they bear the goddess on. 


What hearest thou ? 

I can hear Earth shout 

When summer leaps from her lap ; 
Chains of song have girt her about, 

And never a silent gap. 
Tongues that whisper ‘ Rejoice !’ 

In the midst of passing woes ; 
And love’s triumphant voice 

In every wind that blows. 


Wings are upon thy feet, 
And a trumpet fills thine ears ; 

Go on! thou hearest thine own heart beat, 
And thou hast not time for tears. 


What hearest thou ? 
I can hear what the cloud 
Says when it kisses the hill ; 
I can hear the Future, restless and loud, 
And the Past, reproachful and still ; 
And a world in the air that sends 
Grand echoes to my frail lute. 
They call me! I love you, friends ; 
But touch me not, and be mute. 


True thy music, and fine ; 
But sweeter will it seem 

If thou clasp the hand that touches thine, 
Even though it break thy dream. 


What hearest thou? 
I can hear God speak, 
And there seems no other sound, 
Through clamour of tears, through shout and shriek, 
As life’s fierce wheels go round. 
Words I can hardly hear ; 
They are dark and faint and few: 
One thing only the words make clear — 
The thing that I must do. 


Follow that Voice through the night ; 
Ask not where or how; 

It once said, ‘Let there be light ;’ 
And the darkness waits for it now. 
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A GREAT PHILOSOPHER. 


Tue life of a distinguished man is worth recording ; that of a sincere 
man is worth remembering. For, after all, however great a man’s 
genius or discoveries may make him—however wide-spread may be his 
name, or influential the position he has filled—if his living has not 
been in accordance with the spirit of the truths he has made known, or 
the actions which have made him great ; if, in a few words, he has not 
been an honourable, an upright, and good man, his memory will be of 
very little use to the general mass of people. History may require 
that his existence shall be recorded ; that the works, of whatever kind, 
of which he was the author shall be traced to their source ; that the 
circumstances under which they were effected shall be noted ; that the 
dates of his life shall be preserved. But beyond this, nothing. It. is 
the good man’s life only which can furnish recollections worth assimi- 
lating with our every-day existence ; and when purity of heart and sim- 
plicity of manner are united with splendid achievements and brilliant 
endowments, the works upon which such a man’s fame rests are not the 
greatest part of the benefit his life confers on his contemporaries and 
upon posterity. If a man be just, his memory shall be blessed. 

Without having in the outset possessed any of those helps to the 
acquirement of knowledge and attainment of positions of celebrity 
which are the privileges of the sons of the wealthy classes ; born of * 
very humble parents and with as humble prospects ; indebied for all 
his subsequent success mainly to his own energy, perseverance, and 
genius, the great scientific services which Michael Faraday rendered to 
the world are a well-authenticated patent of his claim to the title of “ dis- 
tinguished ” in its most honourable sense ; while the unpretending sim- 
plicity, the singleness of purpose, the quiet and unostentatious work- 
ing, the unswerving consistency, and the reverent Christian humility, 
which characterised his life, were sufficient attributes to justify all the 
praise contained in the application of the term “ sincere.” 

The story of Professor Faraday’s life is one of that good old-fash- 
ioned sort which is meet for young boys’ reading ; the kind of narrative 
wise men relate to their sons when they wish to plant within them an 
ambition to be useful men. How a poor boy endowed with a love for 
that which was lofty, and listening to the promptings of an honourable 
aspiration, by dint of diligence and earnest zeal ultimately became a 
great man ; and always preserving throughout his life the same kindly 
and honest qualities, died, in a ripe old age, full of honours and well- 
beloved. Our “rough island story” contains many such narratives ; 
they are pleasant to tell and bear repeating. 

Michael Faraday was born in the year 1791, not 1794, as several of 
the sketches published since his death have stated, in the parish of 
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Newington, Surrey. His father originally came from the very beautiful 
village of Clapham, in Yorkshire, and obtained his living as a smith. 
The subject of this paper was sent to a day school in the neighbour- 
hood, at which he received the amount of education which it is usual 
for a working man’s child to receive. At the age of thirteen he was 
removed to the shop of a London bookbinder, to whom he was in the 
following year formally apprenticed. 

Whether the list of celebrated bookbinders is a lengthy one, the pres- 
ent writer is at the moment unable to state; but though the distance 
between bookbinding and chemistry is great, the result shows that there 
was much that was fortunate for and congenial to Mr. Faraday, in the 
trade to which he was thus bound. He was amongst books at a period 
when access to them was much more difficult to the poor than at the 
present day ; and his awakening and inquiring intellect soon began to 
make use of the circumstances of the position in which he was placed. 
His curiosity in the science which he subsequently developed to such 
an extent was first aroused by observing an electrical machine in a 
shop-window one day when carrying home a parcel. It is uncertain 
whether the punctuality of the despatch of business was ever delayed ; 
I imagine not ; but whatever works of a scientific nature passed through 
the future philosopher’s hands were perused by him with avidity. 

He duly completed his apprenticeship in the year 1812, and con- 
tinued to follow the trade of a bookbinder for some time. All his lei- 
sure time, however, was occupied with the study of the rudiments of 
chemistry, and the practice of such experiments as his means permitted 
him to attempt. ‘Through the influence of one of his master’s custom- 
ers he was permitted to attend a course of lectures delivered in the 
Royal Institution by Sir Humphrey Davy ; and eagerly embracing this 
opportunity of extending his knowledge, he regularly took careful notes 
of each lecture, and afterwards wrote out the series in a complete form, 
illustrating them with rough drawings. 

In the life of every successful man there has been a period when 
some external help becamé necessary ; the duty of assisting each other 
is a divinely appointed one. The biography of all eminent men who 
have risen, record the occasion when a friendly hand helped the climber 
upwards ; and not the least honour is due to those, who detecting 
in the crowd beneath them the willing and fit aspirer, reach out to him 
the required assistance. A part of the life-duty of each generation con- 
sists in conferring this benefit upon its succeeding one. 

Mr. Faraday’s ambition had begun to assume a tangible form. As 
his knowledge increased, the desire to devote himself entirely to the 
beloved pursuits of his leisure, became more earnest and irrepressible ; 
and in the same proportion grew his distaste for the career to which he 
found himself, as it were, tied. Genius, the natural cravings of his in- 
tellect, his innate knowledge of the capabilities he possessed, urged him 
to seek some more congenial employment. All intelligent men should 
at one time pause and reasonably inquire as to what is the most proper 
thing for them to do? what is the thing they can bestdo. Mr. Faraday’s 
mind gradually attained certainty on this point; he became more and 
more impressed that in a scientific sphere he could do much, and that 
in order to do anything at all he required more time and opportunity 
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than were within the reach of a journeyman book-binder, no matter how 
zealous he might be. But without money and destitute of friends who 
could assist him, what was he todo? Manyand oft-repeated debates 
would this problem exact; the rewards and security of trade, and the 
allurements of genius would often be opposed to each other, and the 
natural timidity of a young mind would have some share in the conflict. 
But the thought that was in him was too earnest not to assert itself, until 
at last two things became clear ; that a situation, no matter how humble, 
which would enable him to earn his daily bread and study chemistry at 
the same time, was the position he at present required ; and that to seek 
such, was the next and immediate thing for him to do. The helping 
hand was needed here, and was not sought in vain. 

Having addressed a letter to Sir Humphrey Davy explaining his 
wishes, he enclosed with it the reports of the lectures which he had 
written, and sent the parcel to that celebrated philosopher. An imme- 
diate reply was the result, and early in the following year the situation 
of Chemical Assistant at the Royal Institution was offered to him. 
What dreams of future success, what uncontrollable delight, succeeded 
the receipt of this latter communication, will be readily imagined by 
those who knew the earnest love which Mr. Faraday had for the career 
upon which he was about to enter. The employment was at once ac- 
cepted, and shortly after, its duties were entered upon, Mr. Faraday, who 
was then in his 22nd year, taking up his abode in the Institution. In 
the same year he had the privilege of going abroad in the position of 
amanuensis with his patron, and thus visited many parts of the Conti- 
nent. To the broad beauty-seeing and rich mind of Faraday, this tour 
must have been of very great service. With the future in all the hues 
of hope unrolling itself before the enraptured student, to what reverence 
and enthusiasm would he be removed as his eyes ranged over the won- 
drous works of the Great Creator, of whose laws he was to be an ex- 
positor. 

He returned to England in 1815, and resumed his humble place in 
the Royal Institution. Once more in the sphere of work, with steady 
and love-inspired zeal he commenced a course of experiment and inves- 
tigation, and from that period his life became a quiet history of study 
and discovery. His close attention and magnificent intellect early reap- 
ed results in the shape of many observations of minor importance, ac- 
counts of which he published in the scientific journals of the time ; and 
in 1820, his discovery of the chlorides of carbon, and in the succeed- 
ing year, of the mutual rotation of a magnetic pole and an electric cur- 
rent, inaugurated that brilliant series of revelations which have combin- 
ed to place his name in the very first rank of great philosphers. 

As an electrician only, Mr, Faraday’s services have been incalculable ; 
and apart from the definite results which his discoveries in that branch 
have attained, the insight which he afforded into this most wonderful of 
modern scientific mysteries, has opened up fields of speculation and in- 
quiry which promise more amazing results still. But it is not only by 
his accomplished work, though that is vast, nor by his magnetic discov- 
eries, that his achievements are to be measured ; the hypothetical ideas he 
has started, and the glimpses he has given into yet unknown territory, 
.are of an importance which cannot be too highly estimated. 
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The great results which Mr. Faraday was continually presenting to 
the world were not unappreciated. In 1823 the chemical assistant was 
elected Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
and in 1825 a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1832 the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Civil Law was conferred upon him by the University 
of Oxford, and in the following year he was appointed to the Fullerian 
Chair of Chemistry in the Royal Institution. In 1835 Government ac- 
knowledged his services by a pension of £300 per annum. Amongst 
other appointments which he received may be mentioned the following : 
— Chemical Lecturer to the Cadets at the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich ; Scientific Adviser on Lights to the Trinity House ; and Sci- 
entific Adviser of Lights tothe Board of Trade. He was alsoa Knight 
of the Prussian Order of Merit, one of the eight foreign Associates of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Paris, and a Commander of the 
Legion of Honour. 

The life of a man of science possesses, to a Carlyleish mind, many 
advantages over those of most other public men. It is a life of most 
unquestionable dignity — what the Chelsea philosopher would term a 
silent life— one which is made up of more working than talking, and 
which must depend for its honour and success amongst men entirely 
upon its use. Alone in the laboratory or study, with patient thought and 
unceasing attention, with steady and skilful fingers and closely watching 
eyes, with unmitigated study and truth-loving earnestness, must the 
man of science pursue his life’s labour. The world never sees, rarely 
hears of him, except when he comes before it to present a result, to dis- 
close a hidden fact, and make public a tangible achievement. He is 
known only by the unmistakeable and lasting work which he has done. 
Yet, though his duties are so quietly and secretly performed, they in- 
fluence every department of life, and are of a world-wide importance. 
A few of the results of his labour are sufficiently stupendous. The 
locomotives which fly through the length and breadth of the land, con- 
veying brother to brother, and distant friend to distant friend ; the 
steam-ship, which ploughs the deep and makes the waste waters the 
highway of commerce and civilisation ; the ascertained laws which ren- 
der that navigation possible ; the lightning-wire, which brings the ends 
of the earth together and sends a whisper round the globe ; the knowl- 
edge which penetrates the thick earth, and reveals the store-houses of 
its necessary treasures ; the science which foretels the storm and erects 
the strong lighthouse in the midst of the raging waters ; the very light 
which shines therein with such a useful glory, — these are a few of the 
products of his workshop, and the accomplishments of his labour. He 
takes the waste materials of the earth, and develops them into food and 
warmth, and light and beauty ; he lays bare the hidden crime, and dis- 
closes the sources of disease and its remedy ; he unrolls the wisdom of 
the All-wise, and fulfils His loving providence ; he makes possible an 
extended civilisation and a consolidated and humanised earth. 

In proportion to the magnitude and dignity of his mission, the sin- 
cere man of science must unite in himself all the nobler qualities of our 
human nature ; for there is this truth associated with his work, that if he 
is to be greatly successful he requires them. His first maxim must be an 
uncompromising reverence for truth —truth fixed, eternal. With him 
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there must be no expedient—no sham. The truth, the law, the unde- 
niable certainty, is what he searches for, and he rests not until he has 
found it. He must have also within him a painstaking and reverent 
humility of mind ; he must be very teachable ; for to the haughty dis- 
covery will be shy ; she oftener shows herself in the simplest forms. 
With him conclusions must not be jumped at ; it is necessary that with 
patient consideration he should try avenue after avenue, probability 
after probability, thought after thought, until at last the fact dawns upon 
him : then he must seek corroboration after corroboration. Often when 
his conclusions seem well founded will they prove baseless, and with un- 
repining thought he will have to retrace his steps, until he finds the 
right path from which he has diverged. A calm hope must abide with 
him ; his work must be guided by love ; for without these he cannot well 
do ; hope for the reward which will not fail the diligent and earnest 
searcher ; love for that which brings him closer and yet more close to 
Infinite Wisdom, and makes known the ways of Eternal Providence. 

The great philosopher to whose memory this is a brief and imperfect 
tribute, possessed these qualities in an eminent degree. His life was 
one calculated to fill the young man with enthusiasm, and the old with 
respectful regard. From the lowest position to one of the most distin- 
tinguished ; through a long life marked by splendid successes, he was the 
same earnest, consistent, humble-minded man. Ever ready to impart 
knowledge, and delighted to instruct even children, he was never above 
learning, even from the lowest. Deeply imbued with religious feeling, 
he regarded himself but as the servant of the Great Master, and sought 
only to do His work efficiently and well. It is gratifying to know that 
all his honours came unasked and unsought for ; it is pleasantly char- 
acteristic of the man, that many of them had to be urged upon his ac- 
ceptance. 

To an intellect of the highest order he united the profound dil- 
ligence and caution of a devout student. Whatever was worth doing, 
with him, was worth doing well. Ingenious and quick as a thinker ; 
seeing the path before clearly for a long way; with an originality of 
speculation amounting to genius, he possessed also a manipulative dex- 
terity in the working of experiments, which rendered him a facile 
and skilful lecturer ; and a carefulness in concluding, which made his 
theories have almost the weight of certainties. If he could not know 
that a thing was, he would know, at least, that it was not. He had, 
moreover, a clearness and grace of phraseology in stating his opinions, 
and the results of his observations, which were the outward develop- 
ments of his shrewd and well-regulated mind. 

I have used the word shrewd, and rightly used it ; for, combined 
with his humility and genius, he possessed a practical common-sense 
which, I think, never deserted him. The dry humour with which this 
often clothed itself, was in wonderful keeping with his kind, and, at the 
same time, straight-forward nature. I will quote an instance of this. 

t atime when England was giving much attention to one of the most 
ridiculous of modern impostures, Dr. Faraday, amongst other distin- 
guished men — many of whom were present on the occasion referred to 
— received an invitation to attend a “ seance,” at which the Davenport 
Brothers were to be present. A note, of which the following is a copy, 
contained his reply: 
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“GENTLEMEN, — I am obliged by your courteous invitation, but really I have been 
so much disappointed by the ‘manifestations’ to which my notice has at different 
times been called, that I am not encouraged to give any more attention to them, and 
I therefore leave those to which you refer in the hands of the professors of legerde- 
main. If spirit communications not utterly worthless, should happen to start into 
activity, I will trust the spirits to find out for themselves how they can move my atten- 


tion. I am tired of them. 
With thanks, I am very truly yours, 
M. FARADAY.” 


The beauty of his character was most charmingly exhibited on the oc- 
casions of his lectures to the young. When aman can talk well to 
children, there must be very much about him that is gentle and lovely ; 
and nothing could surpass the exquisite and simple diction, and the in- 
teresting and appreciating manner, with which Mr Faraday instructed 
“the juveniles” at these times. The kindly and expressive mouth, the 
beaming eye, and the honourable white hair of the lecturer, and the 
pleasant little jokes with which he interspersed his remarks, must have 
rendered him a great favourite with his young auditory ; while the 
beautiful little morals which he occasionally drew from his subject, can- 
not fail to have held an ennobling influence on many a young heart be- 
fore him. Here is one of them. 


“Indeed, all I can say to you at the end of these lectures (for we must come to an end 
at one time or other), is to express a wish that you may in your generation be felt to 
compare to a candle ; that you may, like it, shine as lights to those about you ; that in 
all your actions you may justify the beauty of the taper by making your deeds honour- 
able and effectual in the discharge of your duty to your fellow-men.” 


He died on Sunday, the 25th August, 1867. For some time pre- 
viously the infirmities of age had been gradually overpowering him. 
He touchingly alluded to his knowledge of the fact on concluding a 
lecture in the Royal Institution in 1861. 


“The gradual loss of memory and my other faculties, is making itself painfully evi- 
dent to me, and requires every time I appear before you, the continual remembrance 
of your kindness to enable me to get through my task. If I should happen to go on 
too long, or should fail in doing what you might desire, remember it is yourselves who 
are chargeable, by wishing me to remain. I have desired to retire, as I think every 
man ought to do before his faculties become impaired; but I must confess that the 
affection I have for this place, and for those who frequent this place, is such that I 
hardly know when the proper time has arrived.” 


There is something soldierlike, as well as graceful in those words, 
and they represent the nature of him who uttered them. His death 
took place in a house on Hampton Court Green, and was that of one 
who had completed his work, and was ready for his rest. Well-beloved, 
and respected by all who knew him ; calmly, peacefully, in the fulness 
of years and honours he fell asleep. 

Apart from our interest in him as a great philosopher, friend reader, 
is not good for us to possess a knowledge of what manner of men such 
as he were and are? In this day especially when there is so much that 
is not sincere, it is beautiful, re-assuring, refining to us to consider of 
one who, though greatly celebrated, lived truly and humbly, doing his 
work thoroughly and well ; uncontaminated by applause, reverent and 
just ; desiring simply to be a good and faithful servant. 
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THE OBJECTS OF EDUCATION. 


Ir is tolerably certain that most people, if they were asked to explain 
the uses of education, would reply with confidence that its aim and 
object was to improve the mind. This answer, however apparently un- 
impeachable, has the disadvantage of not advancing any human being 
a single step beyond the starting-point in the inquiry. To say that 
education is meant to improve the mind is merely equivalent to saying 
that education’s great triumph is to be education. We are still left in 
the dark as to what the improvement of the mind is — a problem which 
depends, first, on the signification we attach to the word mind, and 
secondly, on our notion of improvement. One not uncommon view 
about the mind is that it is a sort of flower-garden. Just as Adam was 
put in the Garden of Eden to till it and to dress it, it is thought that 
man’s duty in life is to act as a sort of gardener to his mind —to culti- 
vate it as far as it is susceptible of cultivation, and to stock it with every 
descriptign of plant, from the tree of knowledge down to tulips. On 
this theory it is plain that the more one can manage to get into the 
mind the better, always supposing that we take care not to overplant. 
Another and a very different conception about the mind is that it is a 
machine. Each of us has to use his faculties for the purpose either of 
advancing in life, or of transacting business ; and the sharper and 
brighter the instrument, the better it will be likely to achieve its task. 
The exact nature of the finish to be given to the tool will, however, on 
this principle vary according to the nature of the work to be done. The 
lawyer and the clergyman, the doctor and the merchant, will each re- 
quire a different kind of training; some will need oil, some the whet- 
stone, some a homely and substantial bluntness. It is evident that our 
ideas of education will, in each instance, be modified according to the 
purpose which we want our education to serve. And independently of 
these special objects, there is, we may assume, a species of common 
education which all of us would desire to possess, as members of one 
social body. Everybody would like, not only to follow his own line, but 
to understand to a certain degree the various lines which those around 
him are following, and to be able to meet his neighbours on some com- 
mon ground. Education, therefore, is by no means a term which can 
be defined offhand. It is not surprising that people should disagree 
about the method to be pursued, or that they should entertain diametri- 
cally opposite opinions about the value of classics, of science, or of 
mathematics, as the basis of an educational curriculum. The con- 
troversy which has recently begun, and which seems likely to pass into 
a species of pitched battle between the classicists and the anti-classicists, 
cannot be settled until we arrive at some distinct conception of what we 
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mean by education, and what we conceive to be, in the main, the object 
towards which it should be directed. 

People will never have a clear view about education till they get a 
clear view of what they wish to do with it. The puzzling thing about 
the whole subject is that, though all of us know pretty well what we 
wish to make of ourselves by means of education, very few of us are in- 
clined to agree as to what we wish to make of our fellow-creatures. 
The main end of life in the eyes of each individual is, no doubt, success. 
To get on, to push a little further to the conspicuous part of the plat- 
form, to rise from being a supernumerary behind the scenes, to being a 
principal performer in front, is supposed to be a noble ambition, which 
does not perhaps exhaust all that can be said about man’s duty in the 
world, but which works tolerably well. Every now and then amiable 
people pretend to long to see every one else actuated by this principle. 
They do not always really mean all that their good nature teaches them 
to say. Country squires, for instance, can have no violent desire to see 
the whole body of agricultural labourers rising in the world, for the ex- 
cellent reason that, if the latter were to rise in the world, they would 
soon give up being agricultural labourers. The object of the education 
usually given to the poor in the rural parts of England is not in reality 
to help them on, to inspire them with intelligence and energy enough 
to migrate to the larger towns or to a colony; still less to make labour- 
ing men conscious of the fact that the strength of labour, and the only 
way in which it can meet capital on equal terms, is by unity and co- 
operation. It is rather to teach them to do their duty in that state of 
life to which, as the Catechism very appropriately says, they have 
been called. The whole duty of the villager is obvious. He ought to 
practise economy and sobriety, to prevent his children from having low 
fever in the village, and his wife from becoming a burden to the parish, 
to keep his hands from poaching, and his tongue from insubordination to 
the constable, the parson, and the farm-bailiff. The position of servants 
is another instance of the insincerity of the way in which we talk of 
education. Half the people we meet are full of the evil done to ser- 
vants by education, by railway travelling, and by the penny post. 
Whatever opens their minds beyond a certain point is supposed to do 
them unmitigated harm ; and imagination occasionally pictures a horrid 
American state of things in the dim future, when there will be no ser- 
vants at all, and when the human race will be too haughty and inde- 
pendent to consent on any terms to blacken boots. If we go a little 
higher, and take the case of the classes above servants, we find a simi- 
lar unconscious reluctance on the part of society to do too much in the 
way of education. The dangers of the penny press present themselves 
to us as a very formidable drawback. It trains the lower middle class 
to be vulgar and self-asserting ; it gives them a taste for thinking auda- 
ciously and talking loudly, and it converts into Odgers and Lucrafts men 
whose real sphere is to cut out the clothes of their superiors. Take 
one step higher still, and there are the same anxieties and suspicions 
about the value of any educational movement at all out of keeping with 
established ideas. We have a kind of consciousness that the classical 
discipline to which the world has long become accustomed has an or- 
derly and useful influence on the mind. Science and modern inquiry, 
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geology and chemistry, are of course, in a certain sense, necessities. 
Society could not get on unless we had able men poking about among 
gases and salts and rocks, and inventing electric telegraphs and steam- 
engines to minister to general convenience. But, after all these admis- 
sions, society is still haunted by a fear that the new revolutionary 
methods of training are fearfully unsettling. They lead to unorthodoxy, 
to speculation, and perhaps to political principles which well-disciplined 
people cannot but deplore. Whatever men’s professions, they come 
slowly round to a view of education which is by no means the liberal 
one which they proclaimed at starting. What people want is not that 
every individual of the social body should improve and strengthen him- 
self, but that all improvement should be in accordance with, and distinct- 
ly limited by, the interests of existing social institutions. Thus, without 
being at all aware of it, they fall back on a very old and classical notion 
of the proper way to look at education. ‘The existence of social order 
and of social classifications is a sort of major premiss on which all edu- 
cational conclusion ought to be based. First get your state or your so- 
ciety, and then train individuals and classes to fit into their proper niches 
in it. The mode of setting to work about education, half-conscious 
though it is, is not by any means unphilosophical. The only disadvan- 
tage of it is that its excellence entirely depends on the correctness of 
the views which the governing classes in any country entertain about 
the perfection of the status guo. 

This may be said to be a Conservative, and by no means uncommon, 
view of what is called the classical system. Educated men, however, 
have a further and perhaps a wiser way of looking at it, which gives it 
a considerable attraction in their eye. It is quite true that, compared 
with many conceivable systems of education, it is stationary, and that 
when pushed to an extreme, it becomes even reactionary in its effects 
on the mind. But, on the other hand, it would be grossly unfair not to see 
that it exercises a moderating influence, not merely over the ideas of the 
future, but over the ideas of the past. The classical system, whatever its 
defects, is cultivated and moderate. It is the sworn foe of fanaticism of all 
kinds, not merely of that sort of fanaticism which is in favour of upheavals 
and of revolutions. Anybody, for example, who looks back on the history 
of the English Church and of English theology, cannot fail to notice the 
salutary results of classical training on the opinions of the nation at 
large. The English clergy owes a great deal to it. The narrowness, 
the virulence, the sectarianism of Dissent is the consequence in a great 
measure of the want, among Dissenters and their teachers, of the lib- 
erating: and humanizing influence of all the various elements that go to 
make up classical training. The English Church, above all others, isa 
body in which the opinion of educated and learned laymen prevents 
the clerical body from being carried away by purely clerical ideas. The 
mild wisdom which at times of theological excitement interposes to 
hinder any one exaggerated form of religious sentiment from over- 
whelming and ruining the Church, does not spring from a mere spirit 
of progress, valuable as that may be, so much as from a liberal and 
balanced tone of mind which has been learnt by educated people in 
the course of the education they receive at school and at the Universi- 
ties. There is a wide difference of temper between a member of Mr. 
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Spurgeon’s congregation and a member of the Established Church, 
which makes itself felt at critical moments, and which throws cold 
water on rash enthusiasm. The whole question of classical training is, | 
accordingly, political and social. We cannot settle it by considering 
only what the classics do for this or for that individual. ‘The system 
is part and parcel of the mechanism of the body politic. And it { 
is seldom that one listens to the controversy about its merits without | 
being aware that such controversy is more or less desultory, and does | 
not go to the root of the matter. The difference between the rival dis- { 
putants is at bottom a political difference, only they have not the cour- {it 
age to say so; and they go on arguing over conclusions without per- H| 
ceiving that they are not in harmony about primary principles. Some £ 
wish to see the world altered, society changed and modified, social dis- 
tinctions abrogated, and the vantage-ground which this or that class 
possesses taken from it and shared among the rest. Others, on the t! 
whole, are pretty well satisfied that no change will ever make mankind, 
or even England, much better, freer, or happier. They think that the 
systems of government, of theology, and of political economy that they | 
have already, if not perfect, are at all events sufficient, and they fear to 
substitute for them the uneasy, unsystematic movement of a restless, 
changing tone. Belief in the principle of great social changes is the 
real gulf that separates the classical admirer of dead languages from | 
the assailant of Greek and Latin grammar. ' 
1 From the simple point of view of what is best for the cultivation of 
individual taste and character, we do not think that there can be much 
serious doubt as the conclusions to be accepted. Common sense would k 
end by assigning the victory neither to the people who are for swamp- + 
ing the classics, nor to those who are for maintaining a sort of classical ih 
monopoly. We have had during the vacation a number of speeches, 1H 
pamphlets, and lectures about education. Few of them really discuss 
the question from a large and political aspect, so that they do not seri- 
ously touch the bottom of the difficulty. ‘They are content to deal with 
classics on a narrower ground, and to bandy to and fro a kind of con- 
troveisial shuttlecock about the ‘effects produced by Greek and Latin 
on individual minds. And if we are willing to confine the issue to this, 
we cannot doubt as to the most rational solution of the problem. 
Classics are not perhaps the panacea that some people represent them, 
but they are far more than their enemies and detractors allow. ‘The ai 
ears of the Scotch are still ringing with the brilliant one-sided speech of 
Mr. Lowe on which we have commented on a previous occasion, and a i 
week did not pass before Mr. Lowe was answered from an Edinburgh 
Professional chair, by Professor Sellar, who, like Mr. Lowe, has the ad- 
vantage of being more than a mere scholar. Turning froma Parliamen- 
tary debater to a University Professor would not always be a transition 
from exaggerated rhetoric to an atmosphere of learned common sense, 
but Mr. Lowe’s language, curiously enough, is far less sensible than 
that employed about Greek and Latin by one of their best University 
champions. A part of Mr. Lowe’s speech was obviously unanswerable. 
Undoubtedly Greek and Latin often have the lion’s share of influence 
in education. But what impartial persons felt they had to complain of 
in Mr. Lowe was the insobriety and incontinence of that part of his 
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speech which was not unanswerable. And when the answer to it is 
simply and quietly stated, it seems to be conclusive. If we are to take 
individual minds, the classical system does a vast amount of good, 
which it is idle as well as ungrateful to forget. Professor Sellar sum- 
med up fairly and adequately the points overlooked by those who are 
disposed to enter on a wild crusade against Greek and Latin; and 
after a burst of rhetoric and of paradox, it is a pleasant contrast to 
turn to views about the classics which are just and temperate. In the 
first place, the dead languages of the ancient world introduce us to 
the finest and most finished literature the world has ever known. If 
travelling into foreign countries enlarges the mind, surely travelling into 
the past has a similar effect. The politics of antiquity alone are well 
worth studying, if it were only to give us a clear and independent view 
about the political ideas and instincts of our ownage. Philosophy, poli- 
tics, and literature have for these two thousand years been performing a 
regular evolution. ‘There is hardly a modern thought, either in the met- 
aphysical or in the political world, which cannot be traced back to the 
best writers of Greece and Rome. Democracy, imperialism, scepticism, 
even positivism, could scarcely be understood better than by illustrations 
from the past. Few political students can afford to neglect the critical 
histories of Grote or Mommsen — not to speak of Thucydides, Sallust, 
or Tacitus. What literary standard can be fixed for poets and historians 
without an acquaintance with the noblest and most perfect specimens of 
literary and historical art! No logical discipline is equal to the logical 
discipline acquired by mastering the thoughts of Aristotle. No ethical 
science can stand by itself without reference to Plato and Cicero. All 
that can be said is that there are other sources of education which should 
not be despised. So much may fairly be granted. But the assault on 
classical literature comes then at most to this, that it ought not to mo- 
nopolize our attention. It is not that we ought not to do these things, 
but that we ought not to leave other things undone. There may be peo- 
ple who attribute to the classics an undue importance, but it surely is as 
vital and as narrow a heresy to attribute to them no importance at all. 
Up to this point Professor Sellar’s reply to Mr. Lowe is unimpeachable. 
Like other defences of the classical system, it fails to exhaust the ques- 
tion so long as it is not followed up by some clear systematic statement 
of what are to be the objects of education in general. That classical 
training does all this and more for individuals is undeniable, but we 
still want to know how it works, not as the basis merely for indi- 
vidual cultivation, but as part of a political system. If considerable 
changes are likely to take place in the education of the nation gen- 
erally, it would indeed be idle not to see that the position of the class- 
ical system must be affected. Already stormier passions seem to 
underlie the controversy than can be accounted for on any merely 
literary grounds. The people who attack or defend Greek and Latin 
profess to be dealing with the languages, but in reality they are striking 
their blow at something that lies behind. What seems to the casual 
spectator to be merely zsthetic discussion is the first dropping shower 
of the sharp-shooters who are soon about to commence a quarrel of class 
instincts. The danger is that the corpus vile over which the struggle 
takes place may go to pieces in the middle of it. It would be impos- 
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sible to accept as satisfactory a state of things in which the classics 
would monopolize the education of the upper, and be excluded from 
the education of the middle, classes. If the world is on the whole 
changing, and new fields of thought and activity are opening to it, the 
wisest policy will be, without abandoning our hold on the literature of 
the past, to reform our plan of teaching it to suit the necessities of the 
age, and to banish from that plan whatever is arbitrary or pedantic, or 
a mere expenditure of time. To use a cant phrase, what is requisite is 
not a class method of classical training, but a national one, if classics 
are to occupy a noble and useful place, not merely in finishing the 
minds of a few, but in enlarging the ideas of the many. 
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CHAPTER I. 
PHINEAS FINN PROPOSES TO STAND FOR LOUGHSHANE. 


Dr. Finn, of Killaloe, in county Clare, was as well known in those 
parts,— the confines, that is, of the counties Clare, Limerick, Tipper- 
ary, and Galway,—as was the bishop himself who lived in the same 
town, and was as much respected. Many said that the doctor was the 
richer man of the two, and the practice of his profession was extended 
over almost as wide a district. Indeed the bishop, whom he was privi- 
leged to attend, although a Roman Catholic, always spoke of their dio- 
ceses being conterminate. It will therefore be understood that Dr. 
Finn,—Malachi Finn was his full name,—had obtained a wide reputa- 
tion as a country practitioner in the west of Ireland. And he was a 
man sufficiently well to do, though that boast made by his friends, that 
he was as warm a man as the bishop, had but little truth to support it. 
Bishops in Ireland, if they live at home, even in these days, are very 


warm men ; and Dr. Finn had not a penny in the world for which he * 


had not worked hard. He had, moreover, a costly family, five daugh- 
ters and one son, and, at the time of which we are speaking, no provis- 
ion in the way of marriage or profession had been made for any of them. 
Of the one son, Phineas, the hero of the following pages, the mother and 
five sisters were very proud. The doctor was accustomed to say that 
his goose was as good as any other man’s goose, as far as he could see 
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as yet; but that he should like some very strong evidence before he 
allowed himself to express an opinion that the young bird partook, in 
any degree, of the qualities of a swan. From which it may be gathered 
that Dr. Finn was a man of common-sense. 

Phineas had come to be a swan in the estimation of his mother and 
sisters by reason of certain early successes at college. His father, 
whose religion was not of that bitter kind in which we in England are 
apt to suppose that all the Irish Roman Catholics indulge, had sent 
his son to Trinity ; and there were some in the neighbourhood of 
Killaloe,—patients, probably, of Dr. Duggin, of Castle Connell, a 
learned physician who had spent a fruitless life in endeavouring to 
make head against Dr. Finn—who declared that old Finn would not 
be sorry if his son were to turn Protestant and go in for a fellowship. 
Mrs. Finn was a Protestant, and the five Miss Finns were Protestants, 
and the doctor himself was very much given to dining out among his 
Protestant friends on a Friday. Our Phineas, however, did not turn 
Protestant up in Dublin, whatever his father’s secret wishes on that 
subject may have been. He did join a debating society, to success in 
which his religion was no bar; and he there achieved a sort of dis- 
tinction which was both easy and pleasant, and which making its way 
down to Killaloe, assisted in engendering those ideas as to swanhood 
of which maternal and sisterly minds are so sweetly susceptible. “I 
know half a dozen old windbags at the present moment,” said the doc- 
tor, “ who were great fellows at debating clubs when they were boys.” 
“Phineas is not a boy any longer,” said Mrs. Finn. “ And windbags 
don’t get college scholarships,” said Matilda Finn, the second daugh- 
ter. “But papa always snubs Phinny,” said Barbara, the young- 
est. “I'll snub you, if you don’t take care,” said the doctor, taking 
Barbara tenderly by the ear ;—for his youngest daughter was the doc- 
tor’s pet. 

The doctor certainly did not snub his son, for he allowed him to go 
over to London when he was twenty-two years of age, in order that he 
might read with an English barrister. It was the doctor’s wish that his 
son might be called to the Irish Bar, and the young man’s desire that 
he might go to the English Bar. ‘The doctor so far gave way, under 
the influence of Phineas himself, and of all the young women of the 
family, as to pay the usual fee to a very competent and learned gentle- 
man in the MiddleTemple, and to allow his son one hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum for three years. Dr. Finn, however, was still firm 
in his intention that his son should settle in Dublin, and take the Mun- 
ster Circuit,—believing that Phineas might come to want home influ- 
ences and home connections, in spite of the swanhood which was 
attributed to him. 

Phineas eat his terms for three years, and was duly called to the 
Bar ; but no evidence came home as to the acquirement of any consid- 
erable amount of law lore, or even as to much law study, on the part 
of the young aspirant. The learned pundit at whose feet he had been 
sitting was not especially loud in praise of his pupil’s industry, though 
he did say a pleasant word or two as to his pupil’s intelligence. Phin- 
eas himself did not boast much of his own hard work when at home 
during the long vacation. No rumours of expected successes,— of ex- 
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pected professional successes,— reached the ears of any of the Finn 
family at Killaloe. But, nevertheless, there came tidings which main- 
tained those high ideas in the maternal bosom of which mention has 
been made, and which were of such sufficient strength to induce the 
doctor, in opposition to his own judgment, to consent to the continued 
residence of his son in London. Phineas belonged to an excellent 
club,— the Reform Club,— and went into very good society. He was 
hand and glove with the Hon. Laurence Fitzgibbon, the eldest son of 
Lord Claddagh. He was intimate with Barrington Erle, who had been 
private secretary,— one of the private secretaries,— to the great Whig 
Prime Minister who was lately in but was now out. He had dined 
three or four times with that great Whig nobleman, the Earl of Brent- 
ford. And he had been assured that if he stuck to the English Bar 
he would certainly do well. Though he might fail to succeed in court 
or in chambers, he would doubtless have given to him some one of 
those numerous appointments for which none but clever young bar- 
risters are supposed to be fitting candidates. The old doctor yielded 
for another year, although at the end of the second year he was 
called upon to pay a sum of three hundred pounds, which was then 
due by Phineas to creditors in London. When the doctor’s male 
friends in and about Killaloe heard that he had done so, they said that 
he was doting. Not one of the Miss Finns was as yet married ; and, 
after all that had been said about the doctor’s wealth, it was supposed 
that there would not be above five hundred pounds a year among them 
all, were he to give up his profession. But the doctor, when he paid 
that three hundred pounds for his son, buckled to his work again. He 
buckled to again, to the great disgust of Dr. Duggin, who at this time 
said very ill-natured things about young Phineas. 

At the end of the three years Phineas was called to the Bar, and im- 
mediately received a letter from his father asking minutely as to his 
professional intentions. His father recommended him to settle in Dub- 
lin, and promised the one hundred and fifty pounds for three more years, 
on condition that this advice was followed. He did not absolutely say 
that the allowance would be stopped if the advice were not followed, 
but that was plainly to be implied. That letter came at the moment 
of a dissolution of Parliament. Lord de Terrier, the Conservative 
Prime Minister, who had now been in office for the almost unprecedent- 
edly long period of fifteen months, had found that he could not face con- 
tinued majorities against him in the House of Commons, and had 
dissolved the House. Rumour declared that he would have much 
preferred to resign, and betake himself once again to the easy glories 
of opposition ; but his party had naturally been obdurate with him, 
and he had resolved to appeal to the country. When Phineas received 
his father’s letter, it had just been suggested to him at the Reform Club 
that he should stand for the Irish borough of Loughshane. 

This proposition had taken Phineas Finn so much by surprise, that 
when first made to him by Barrington Erle it took his breath away. 
What ! he stand for Parliament, twenty-four years old, with no vestige 
of property belonging to him, without a penny in his purse, as com- 
pletely dependent on his father as he was when he first went to school 
at eleven years of age! And for Loughshane, a little borough in the 
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county Galway, for which a brother of that fine old Irish peer, the 
Earl of Tulla, had been sitting for the last twenty years,— a fine, high- 
minded representative of the thorough-going Orange Protestant feeling 
of Ireland! And the Earl of Tulla, to whom almost all Loughshane 
belonged,— or at any rate the land about Loughshane,— was one of 
his father’s staunchest friends! Loughshane is in county Galway, but 
the Earl of Tulla usually lived at his seat in the county Clare, not more 
than ten miles from Killaloe, and always confided his gouty feet, and 
the weak nerves of the old countess, and the stomachs of all his do- 
mestics, to the care of Dr. Finn. How was it possible that Phineas 
should stand for Loughshane? From whence was the money to come 
for such a contest? It was a beautiful dream, a grand idea, lifting 
Phineas almost off the earth by its glory. When the proposition was 
first made to him in the smoking-room at the Reform Club by his 
friend Erle, he was aware that he blushed like a girl, and that he was 
unable at the moment to express himself plainly,—so great was his 
astonishment and so great his gratification. But before ten minutes 
had passed by, while Barrington Erle was still sitting over his shoulder 
on the club sofa, and before the blushes had altogether vanished, he 
had seen the improbability of the scheme, and had explained to his 
friend that the thing could not be done. But to his increased aston- 
ishment, his friend made nothing of the difficulties. Loughshane, ac- 
cording to Barrington Erle, was so small a place, that the expense 
would be very little. There were altogether no more than 307 regis- 
tered electors. The inhabitants were so far removed from the world, 
and were so ignorant of the world’s good things, that they knew noth- 
ing about bribery. The Hon. George Morris, who had sat for the last 
twenty years, was very unpopular. He had not been near the borough 
since the last election, he had hardly done more than show himself in 
Parliament, and had neither given a shilling in the town nor got a place 
under Government for a single son of Loughshane. “ And he has 
quarreled with his brother,” said Barrington Erle. “The d—1 he 
has!” said Phineas. “I thought they always swore by each other.” 
“Tt’s at each other they swear now,” said Barrington ; “George has 
asked the Earl for more money, and the Earl has cut up rusty.” Then 
the negotiator went on to explain that the expenses of the election 
would be defrayed out of a certain fund collected for such purposes, that 
Loughshane had been chosen as a cheap place, and that Phineas Finn 
had been chosen as a safe and promising young man. As for qualifi- 
cation, if any question were raised, that should be made all right. An 
Irish candidate was wanted, and a Roman Catholic. So much the 
Loughshaners would require on their own account when instigated to 
dismiss from their service that thorough-going Protestant, the Hon. 
George Morris. Then “the party,” —by which Barrington Erle prob- 
ably meant the great man in whose service he himself had become a 
politician,— required that the candidate should be a safe man, one who 
would support “the party,”— not a cantankerous, red-hot semi-Fenian, 
running about to meetings at the Rotunda, and such like, with views 
of his own about tenant-right and the Irish Church. “ But I have views 
of my own,” said Phineas, blushing again. “Of course you have, my 
dear boy,” said Barrington, clapping him on the back. “I shouldn’t 
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come to you unless you had views. But your views and ours are the 
same, and you're just the lad for Galway. You mightn’t have such an 
opening again in your life, and of course you'll stand for Loughshane.” 
Then the conversation was over, the private secretary went away to ar- 
range some other little matter of the kind, and Phineas Finn was left 
alone to consider the proposition that had been made to him. 

To become a member of the British Parliament! In all those hot 
contests at the two debating clubs to which he had belonged, this had 
been the ambition which had moved him. For, after all, to what pur- 
pose of their own had those empty debates ever tended? He and three 
or four others who had called themselves Liberals had been pitted 
against four or five who had called themselves Conservatives, and night 
after night they had discussed some ponderous subject without any idea 
that one would ever persuade another, or that their talking would ever 
conduce to any action or to anyresult. But each of these combatants 
had felt,— without daring to announce a hope on the subject among 
themselves,— that the present arena was only a trial-ground for some 
possible greater amphitheatre, for some future debating club in which 
debates would lead to action, and in which eloquence would have pow- 
er, even though persuasion might be out of the question. 

Phineas certainly had never dared to speak, even to himself, of such 
ahope. The labours of the Bar had to be encountered before the dawn 
of such a hope could come to him. And he had gradually learned to 
feel that his prospects at the Bar were not as yet very promising. As 
regarded professional work he had been idle, and how then could he 
have a hope? 

And now this thing, which he regarded as being of all things in the 
world the most honourable, had come to him all at once, and was pos- 
sibly within his reach! If he could believe Barrington Erle, he had 
only to lift up his hand, and he might be in Parliament within two 
months. And who was to be believed on such a subject if not Barring- 
ton Erle? This was Erle’s especial business, and such a man would 
not have come to him on such a subject had he not been in earnest, 
and had he not himself believed in success. There was an opening 
ready, an opening to this great glory,—if only it might be possible for 
him to fill it! 

What would his father say? His father would of course oppose the 
plan. And if he opposed his father, his father would of course stop his 
income. And such an income as it was! Could it be that a man should 
sit in Parliament and live upon a hundred and fifty pounds a year? 
Since that payment of his debts he had become again embarrassed,— 
to aslight amount. He owed a tailor a trifle, and a bootmaker a trifle, 
—and something to the man who sold gloves and shirts ; and yet he 
had done his best to keep out of debt with more than Irish pertinacity, 
living very closely, breakfasting upon tea and a roll, and dining fre- 
quently for a shilling at a luncheon-house up a court near Lincoln’s 
Inn. Where should he dine if the Loughshaners elected him to Par- 
liament? And then he painted to himself a not untrue picture of the 
probable miseries of a man who begins life too high up on the ladder, 
—who succeeds in mounting before he has learned how to hold on when 
he is aloft. For our Phineas Finn was a young man not without sense, 
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—not entirely a windbag. If he did this thing the probability was that 
he might become utterly a castaway, and go entirely to the dogs before 
he was thirty. He had heard of penniless men who had got into Par- 
liament, and to whom had come such a fate. He was able to name 
to himself a man or two whose barks, carrying more sail than they 
could bear, had gone to pieces among early breakers in this way. 
But then, would it not be better to go to pieces early than never to 
carry any sail at all? And there was, at any rate, the chance of success, 
He was already a barrister, and there were so many things open to a 
barrister, with a seat in Parliament! And as he knew of men who had 
been utterly ruined by such early mounting, so also did he know of 
others whose fortunes had been made by happy audacity when they 
were young. He almost thought that he could die happy if he had 
once taken his seat in Parliament,— if he had received one letter with 
those grand initials written after his name on the address. Young men 
in battle are called upon to lead forlorn hopes. Three fall, perhaps, to 
one who gets through; but the one who gets through will have the Vic- 
toria Cross to carry for the rest of his life. This was his forlorn hope ; 
and as he had been invited to undertake the work, he would not turn 
from the danger. On the following morning he again saw Barrington 
Erle by appointment, and then wrote the following letter to his fath- 
er:— 


“ Reform Club, Feb., 186—. 
“My DEAR FATHER, 


“T am afraid that the purport of this letter will startle you, but I hope that 
when you have finished it you will think that I am right in my decision as to what I 
am going todo. You are no doubt aware that the dissolution of Parliament will take 
place at once, and that we shall be in all the turmoil of a general election by the mid- 
dle of March. I have been invited to stand for Loughshane, and have consented. 
The proposition has been made to me by my friend Barrington Erle, Mr. Mildmay’s 
private secretary, and has been made on behalf of the Political Committee of the Re- 
form Club. I need hardly say that I should not have thought of such a thing with a 
less thorough promise of support than this gives me, nor should I think of it now had 
I not been assured that none of the expense of the election would fall upon me. Of 
course I could not have asked you to pay for it. 

“ But to such a proposition, so made, I have felt that it would be cowardly to give 
arefusal. I cannot but regard such a selection as a great honour. I own that I am 
fond of politics, and have taken great delight in their study ”— (“ Stupid young fool !” 
his father said to himself as he read this) — “ and it has been my dream for years past 
to have a seat in Parliament at some future time.” (‘“ Dream ! yes ; I wonder whether 
he has ever dreamed what he is to live upon.”) “The chance has now come to me 
much earlier than I have looked for it, but I do not think that it should on that ac- 
count be thrown away. Looking to my profession, I find that many things are open 
to a barrister with a seat in Parliament, and that the House need not interfere much 
with a man’s practice.” (‘ Not if he has got to the top of his tree,” said the doctor.) 

“‘ My chief doubt arose from the fact of your old friendship with Lord Tulla, whose 
brother has filled the seat for I don’t know how many years. But it seems that George 
Morris must go ; or, at least, that he must be opposed by a liberal candidate. If I do 
not stand, some one else will, and I should think that Lord Tulla will be too much of 
a man to make any personal quarrel on such a subject. If he is to lose the borough, 
why should not I have it as well as another ? 

“I can fancy, my dear father, all that you will say as to my imprudence, and I quite 
confess that I have not a word to answer. I have told myself more than once, since 
last night, that I shall probably ruin myself.” (“I wonder whether he has ever told 
himself that he will probably ruin me also,” said the doctor.) “ But I am prepared to 
ruin myself in such a cause. I have no one dependent on me ; and, as long as I do 
nothing to disgrace my name, I may dispose of myself as I please. If you decide on 
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stopping my allowance, I shall have no feeling of anger against you!” (“ How very 
considerate !” said the doctor.) ‘ And in that case I shall endeavour to support my- 
self by my pen. I have already done a little in the magazines. 

“Give my best love to my mother and sisters. If you will receive me during the 
time of the election, I shall seethem soon. Perhaps it will be best for me to say that I 
have positively decided on making the attempt ; that is to say, if the Club Committee 
is as good as its promise. I have weighed the matter all around, and I regard the 
prize as being so great, that I am prepared to run any risk to obtain it. Indeed, to 
me, with my views about politics, the running of such a risk is no more than a duty. 
I cannot keep my hand from the work now that the work has come in the way of my 
hand. I shall be most anxious to get a line from you in answer to this. 

“Your most affectionate son, : 
PHINEAS FINN.” 


I question whether Dr. Finn, when he read this letter, did not feel 
more of pride than of anger, —whether he was not rather gratified than 
displeased, in spite of all that his common-sense told him on the subject. 
His wife and daughters, when they heard the news, were clearly on the 
side of the young man. Mrs. Finn immediately expressed an opinion 
that Parliament would be the making of her son, and that everybody 
would be sure to employ so distinguished a barrister. The girls de- 
clared that Phineas ought, at any rate, to have his chance, and almost 
asserted that it would be brutal in their father to stand in their brother’s 
way. It was in vain that the doctor tried to explain that going into 
Parliament could not help a young barrister, whatever it might do for 
one thoroughly established in his profession ; that Phineas, if success- 
ful at Loughshane, would at once abandon all idea of earning any 
income,—that the proposition, coming from so poor a man, was a 
monstrosity,— that such an opposition to the Morris family, coming 
from a son of his, would be gross ingratitude to Lord Tulla. Mrs. 
Finn and the girls talked him down, and the doctor himself was almost 
carried away by something’ like vanity in regard to his son’s future 
position. 

Nevertheless he wrote a letter strongly advising Phineas to abandon 
the project. But he himself was aware that the letter which he wrote 
was not one from which any success could be expected. He advised 
his son, but did not command him. He made no threats as to stopping 
his income. He did not tell Phineas, in so many words, that he was 
proposing to make an ass of himself. He argued very prudently against 
the plan, and Phineas, when he received his father’s letter, of course 
felt that it was tantamount to a paternal permission to proceed with the 
matter. On the next day he got a letter from his mother full of affec- 
tion, full of pride—not exactly telling him to stand for Loughshane by 
all means, for Mrs. Finn was not the woman to run openly counter to 
her husband in any advice given by her to their son,— but giving, him 
every encouragement which motherly affection and motherly pride 
could bestow. “Of course you will come to us,” she said, “if you do 
make up your mind to be member for Loughshane. We shall all of us 
be so delighted to have you?” Phineas, who had fallen into a sea of 
doubt after writing to his father, and who had demanded a week from 
Barrington Erle to consider the matter, was elated to positive certainty 
by the joint effect of the two letters from home. He understood it all, 
His mother and sisters were altogether in favour of his audacity, and 
even his father was not disposed to quarrel with him on the subject. 
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“T shall take you at your word,” he said to Barrington Erle at the 
club that evening. 

“What word?” said Erle, who had too many irons in the fire to be 
thinking always of Loughshane and Phineas Finn,— or who at any rate 
did not choose to let his anxiety on the subject be seen. 

“ About Loughshane.” 

“ All right, old fellow ; we shall be sure to carry you through. The 
Irish writs will be out on the third of March, and the sooner you're 
there the better.” 





Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. 








CHAPTER II. 


PHINEAS FINN IS ELECTED FOR LOUGHSHANE. 


OnE great difficulty about the borough vanished in a very wonderful 
way at the first touch. Dr. Finn, who was a man stout at heart, and 
by no means afraid of his great friends, drove himself over to Castle- 
morris to tell his news to the Earl, as soon as he got a second letter 
from his son declaring his intention of proceeding with the business, 
let the results be what they might. Lord Tulla was a passionate old 
man, and the doctor expected that there would be a quarrel ;— but he 
was prepared to face that. He was under no special debt of gratitude 
to the lord, having given as much as he had taken in the long inter- 
course which had existed between them ;— and he agreed with his son 
in thinking that if there was to be a Liberal candidate at Loughshane, 
no consideration of old pill-boxes and gallipots should deter his son 
Phineas from standing. Other considerations might very probably 
deter him, but not that. The Earl probably would be of a different 
opinion, and the doctor felt it to be incumbent on him to break the 
news to Lord Tulla. 

“The d l he is!” said the Earl, when the doctor had told his 
story. “Then I'll tell you what, Finn, I’ll support him.” 

“You support him, Lord Tulla!” 

“Yes ;—why shouldn’t I support him? I suppose it’s not so bad 
with me in the country that my support will rob him of his chance! 
I'll tell you one thing for certain, I won’t support George Morris.” 

“ But, my lord - 

“Well; go on.” 

“T’ve never taken much part in politics myself, as you know ; but 
my boy Phineas is on the other side.” 

“T don’tcare a for sides. What has my party done for me? 
Look at my cousin, Dick Morris. There’s not a clergyman in Ireland 











‘stauncher tc them than he has been, and now they’ve given the dean- 
ery of Kilfenora to a man that never had a father, though I conde- 
‘scended to ask forit for my cousin. Let them wait till I ask for anything 


again.” Dr. Finn, who knew all about Dick Morris’s debts, and who 
had heard of his modes of preaching, was not surprised at the decision 
of the Conservative bestower of Irish Church patronage ; but on this 
subject he said nothing. “ And as for George,” continued the Earl, “I 
will never lift my hand again for him. His standing for Loughshane 
would be quite out of the question. My own tenants wouldn’t vote for 
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him if I were to ask them myself. Peter Blake ”—Mr. Peter Blake 
was the lord’s agent— “told me only a week ago that it would be use- 
less. The whole thing is gone, and for my part I wish they’d disfran- 
chise the borough. I wish they’d disfranchise the whole country, and 
send us a military governor. What’s the use of such members as we 
send? There isn’t one gentleman among ten of them. Your son is 
welcome for me. What support I can give him he shall have, but it 
isn’t much. I suppose he had better come and see me.” 

The doctor promised that his son should ride over to Castlemorris, 
and then took his leave,—not specially flattered, as he felt that were 
his son to be returned, the Earl would not regard him as the one 
gentleman among ten whom the county might send to leaven the 
remainder of its members,—but aware that the greatest impediment 
in his son’s way was already removed. He certainly had not gone to 
Castlemorris with any idea of canvassing for his son, and yet he had 
canvassed for him most satisfactorily. When he got home he did not 
know how to speak of the matter otherwise than triumphantly to his 
wife and daughters. Though he desired to curse, his mouth would 
speak blessings. Before that evening was over the prospects of 
Phineas at Loughshane were spoken of with open enthusiasm before 
the doctor, and by the next day’s post a letter was written to him by 
Matilda, informing him that the Earl was prepared to receive him with 
open arms. “Papa has been over there and managed it all,” said 
Matilda. 

“T’m told George Morris isn’t going to stand,” said Barrington Erle 
to Phineas the night before his departure. 

“His brother won’t support him. His brother means to support 
me,” said Phineas. 

“That can hardly be so.” 

“But I tell you it is. My father has known the Earl these twenty 
years, and has managed it.” 

“T say, Finn, you’re not going to play us a trick, are you?” said Mr. 
Erle, with something like dismay in his voice. 

“ What sort of trick?” 

“You're not coming out on the other side?” 

“Not if I know it,” said Phineas, proudly. “ Let me assure you I 
wouldn’t change my views in politics either for you or for the Earl, 
though each of you carried seats in your breeches pockets. If I go 
into Parliament, I shall go there as a sound Liberal,—not to support a 
party, but to do the best I can for the country. I tell you so, and I 
shall tell the Earl the same.” 

Barrington Erle turned away in disgust. Such language was to him 
simply disgusting. It fell upon his ears as false maudlin sentiment 
falls on the ears of the ordinary honest man of the world. Barrington 
Erle was a man ordinarily honest. He would not have been untrue to 
his mother’s brother, William Mildmay, the great Whig Minister of the 
day, for any earthly consideration. He was ready to work with wages 
or without wages. He was really zealous in the cause, not asking very 
much for himself. He had some undefined belief that it was much 
better for the country that Mr. Mildmay should be in power than that 
Lord de Terrier should be there. He was convinced that Liberal poli- 
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tics were good for Englishmen, and that Liberal politics and the Mild- 
may party were one and the same thing. It would be unfair to Bar- 
rington Erle to deny to him some praise for patriotism. But he hated 
the very name of independence in Parliament, and when he was told 
of any man, that that man intended to look to measures and not to 
men, he regarded that man as being both unstable as water and dis- 
honest as the wind. No good could possibly come from such a one, 
and much evil might and probably would come. Such a politician was 
a Greek to Barrington Erle, from whose hands he feared to accept even 
the gift of a vote. Parliamentary hermits were distasteful to him, and 
dwellers in political caves were regarded by him with aversion as being 
either knavish or impractical. With a good Conservative opponent he 
could shake hands almost as readily as with a good Whig ally ; but the 
man who was neither flesh nor fowl was odious to him. According to 
his theory of parliamentary government, the House of Commons should 
be divided by a marked line, and every member should be required to 
stand on one side of it or on the other. “If not with me, at any rate 
be against me,” he would have said to every representative of the peo- 
ple in the name of the great leader whom he followed. He thought 
that debates were good, because of the people outside,—because they 
served to create that public opinion which was hereafter to be used in 
creating some future House of Commons; but he did not think it 
possible that any vote should be given on a great question, either this 
way or that, as the result of a debate; and he was certainly assured 
in his own opinion that any such changing of votes would be dan- 
gerous, revolutionary, and almost unparliamentary. A member’s vote, 
—except on some small crotchety open question thrown out for the 
amusement of crotchety members,—was due to the leader of that mem- 
ber’s party. Such was Mr. Erle’s idea of the English system of Parlia- 
ment, and, lending semi-official assistance as he did frequently to the 
introduction of candidates into the House, he was naturally anxious 
that his candidates should be candidates after his own heart. When, 
therefore, Phineas Finn talked of measures and not men, Barrington 
Erle turned away in open disgust. But he remembered the youth and 
extreme rawness of the lad, and he remembered also the careers of 
other men. 

Barrington Erle was forty, and experience had taught him some- 
thing. After a few seconds, he brought himself to think mildly of the 
young man’s vanity,—as of the vanity of a plunging colt who resents 
the liberty even of a touch. “ By the end of the first session the thong 
will be cracked over his head, as he patiently assists in pulling the 
coach up hill, without producing from him even a flick of his tail,” said 
Barrington Erle to an old parliamentary friend. 

“Tf he were to come out after all on the wrong side,” said the parlia- 
mentary friend. 

Erle admitted that such a trick as that would be unpleasant, but he 
thought that old Lord Tulla was hardly equal to so clever a stratagem. 

Phineas went to Ireland, and walked over the course at Loughshane. 
He called upon Lord Tulla, and heard that venerable nobleman talk a 
great deal of nonsense. To tell the truth of Phineas, I must confess 
that he wished to talk the nonsense himself; but the Earl would not 
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hear him, and put him down very quickly. “We won’t discuss politics, 
if you please, Mr. Finn ; because, as I have already said, I am throwing 
aside all political considerations.” Phineas, therefore, was not allowed 
to express his views on the government of the country in the Earl’s sit- 
ting-room at Castlemorris. ‘There was, however, a good time coming ; 
and so, for the present, he allowed the Earl to ramble on about the sins 
of his brother George, and the want of all proper pedigree on the part 
of the new Dean of Kilfenora. The conference ended with an assur- 
ance on the part of Lord Tulla that if the Loughshaners chose to elect 
Mr. Phineas Finn he would not be in the least offended. The electors 
did elect Mr. Phineas Finn,— perhaps for the reason given by one of 
the Dublin Conservative papers, which declared that it was all the fault 
of the Carlton Club in not sending a proper candidate. There was a 
great deal said about the matter, both in London and Dublin, and the 
blame was supposed to fall on the joint shoulders of George Morris and 
his elder brother. In the meantime, our hero, Phineas Finn, had been 
duly elected member of Parliament for the borough of Loughshane. 

The Finn family could not restrain their triumphings at Killaloe, and 
I do not know that it would have been natural had they done so. A 
gosling from such a flock does become something of a real swan by 
getting into Parliament. The doctor had his misgivings,— had great 
misgivings, fearful forebodings ; but there was the young man elected, 
and he could not help it. He could not refuse his right hand to his son 
or withdraw his paternal assistance because that son had been specially 
honoured among the young men of his country. So he pulled out of 
his hoard what sufficed to pay off outstanding debts, — they were not 
heavy,— and undertook to allow Phineas two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year as long as the sessions should last. 

There was a widow lady living at Killaloe who was named Mrs. 
Flood Jones, and she had a daughter. She had a son also, born to in- 
herit the property of the late Floscabel Flood Jones, of Floodborough, 
as soon as that property should have disembarrassed itself; but with 
him now serving with his regiment in India, we shall have no concern. 
Mrs. Flood Jones was living modestly at Killaloe, on her widow’s 
jointure,— Floodborough having, to tell the truth, pretty nearly fallen 
into absolute ruin,— and with her lived her one daughter, Mary. Now, 
on the evening before the return of Phineas Finn, Esq., M.P., to Lon- 
don, Mrs. and Miss Flood Jones drank tea at the doctor’s house. 

“Tt won’t make a bit of change in him,” Barbara Finn said to her 
friend Mary, up in some bedroom privacy before the tea-drinking cere- 
monies had altogether commenced. 

“Oh, it must,” said Mary. 

“T tell you it won’t, my dear; he is so good and so true.” 

“T know he is good, Barbara; and as for truth, there is no question 
about it, because he has never said a word to me that he might not say 
to any girl.” 

“That’s nonsense, Mary.” 

“He never has, then, as sure as the blessed Virgin watches over us; 
—only you don’t believe she does.” 

“ Never mind about the Virgin now Mary.” 

“But he never has. Your brother is nothing to me, Barbara.” 
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“Then I hope he will be before the evening is over. He was walking 
with you all yesterday and the day before.” 

“Why shouldn’t he,— and we that have known each other all our 
lives? But, Barbara, pray, pray never say a word of this to any one!” 

“Ts itI? Wouldn’t I cut out my tongue first?” 

“T don’t know why I let you talk to me in this way. There has 
never been anything between me and Phineas, — your brother I mean.” 

“T know whom you mean very well.” 

“And I feel quite sure that there never will be. Why should there? 
He'll go out among great people and be a great man ; and I’ve already 
found out that there’s a certain Lady Laura Standish whom he admires 
very much.” 

“Lady Laura Fiddlestick !” 

“A man in Parliament, you know, may look up to anybody,” said 
Miss Mary Flood Jones. 

“T want Phin to look up to you, my dear.” 

“That wouldn’t be looking up. Placed as he is now, that would be 
looking down ; and he is so proud that he’ll never do that. But come 
down, dear, else they’ll wonder where we are.” 

Mary Flood Jones was a little girl about twenty years of age, with the 
softest hair in the world, of a colour varying between brown and auburn, 
—for sometimes you would swear it was the one and sometimes the 
other; and she was as pretty as ever she could be. She was one of 
those girls, so common in Ireland, whom men, with tastes that way 
given, feel inclined to take up and devour on the spur of the moment ; 
and when she liked her lion, she had a look about her which seemed to 
ask to be devoured. There are girls so cold-looking, — pretty girls, too, 
ladylike, discreet, and armed with all accomplishments,— whom to at- 
tack seems to require the same sort of courage, and the same sort of pre- 
paration, as a journey in quest of the north-west passage. One thinks 
of a pedestal near the Athenzeum as the most appropriate and most 
honourable reward of such courage. But, again, there are other girls to 
abstain from attacking whom is, to a man of any warmth of tempera- 
ment, quite impossible. They are like water when one is athirst, like 
plovers’ eggs in March, like cigars when one is out in the autumn. No 
one ever dreams of denying himself when such temptation comes in the 
way. It often happens, however, that in spite of appearances, the water 
will not come from the well, nor the egg from its shell, nor will the 
cigar allow itself to be lit. A girl of such appearance, so charming, was 
Mary Flood Jones of Killaloe, and our hero Phineas was not allowed to 
thirst in vain for a drop from the cool spring. 

When the girls went down into the drawing-room Mary was careful 
to go to a part of the room quite remote from Phineas, so as to seat 
herself between Mrs. Finn and Dr. Finn’s young partner, Mr. Elias 
Bodkin, from Ballinasloe. But Mrs. Finn and the Miss Finns and all 
Killaloe knew that Mary had no love for Mr. Bodkin, and when Mr. 
Bodkin handed her the hot cake she hardly so much as smiled at him. 
But in two minutes Phineas was behind her chair, and then she smiled ; 
and in five minutes more she had got herself so twisted round that she 
was sitting in a corner with Phineas and his sister Barbara ; and in two 
more minutes Barbara had returned to Mr. Elias Bodkin, so that Phineas 
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and Mary were uninterrupted. They manage these things very quickly 
and very cleverly in Killaloe. 

“T shall be off to-morrow morning by the early train,” said Phineas. 

“So soon;—and when will you have to begin, —in Parliament, I 
mean?” 

“T shall have to take my seat on Friday. I’m going back just in 
time.” 

“But when shall we hear of your saying something?” 

“Never probably. Not one in ten who go into Parliament ever do 
say anything.” 

“But you will; won’t you? I hope you will. I do so hope you will 
distinguish yourself;—-because of your sister, and for the sake of the 
town, you know.” 

“And is that all, Mary?” 

“TIsn’t that enough ?” 

“You don’t care a bit about myself, then?” 

“You know that I do. Haven’t we been friends ever since we were 
children? Of course it will be a great pride to me that a person whom 
I have known so intimately should come to be talked about as a great 
man.” 

“T shall never be talked about as a great man.” 

“You're a great man to me already, being in Parliament. Only think; 
— I never saw a member of Parliament in my life before.” 

“You've seen the bishop scores of times.” 

“Is he in Parliament? Ah, but not like you. He couldn’t come to 
be a Cabinet Minister, and one never reads anything about him in the 
newspapers. I shall expect to see your name very often, and I shall 
always look for it. ‘Mr. Phineas Finn paired off with Mr. Mildmay.’ 
What is the meaning of pairing off?” 

“T’ll explain it all to you when I come back, after learning my les- 
son.” 

“Mind you do come back. But I don’t suppose you ever will. You 
will be going somewhere to see Lady Laura Standish when you are not 
wanted in Parliament.” 

“Lady Laura Standish !” 

“ And why shouldn’t you? Of course, with your prospects, you should 
go as much as possible among people of that sort. Is Lady Laura 
very pretty ?” 

“She’s about six feet high.” 

“Nonsense. I don’t believe that.” 

“She would look as though she were, standing by you.” 

“Because I am so insignificant and small.” 

“Because your figure is perfect, and because she is straggling. She 
is as unlike you as possible in everything. She has thick lumpy red 
hair, while yours is all silk and softness. She has large hands and feet, 
and 3 

“Why, Phineas, you are making her out to be an ogress, and yet I 
know that you admire her.” 

“So I do, because she possesses such an appearance of power. And 
after all, in spite of the lumpy hair, and in spite of large hands and 
straggling figure, she is handsome. One can’t tell what it is. One can 
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see that she is quite contented with herself, and intends to make others 
contented with her. And so she does.” 

“T see you are in love with her, Phineas.” 

“No ; not in love,— not with her at least. Of all men in the world, 
I suppose that I am the last that has a right to be in love. I dare-say 
I shall marry some day.” 

“T’m sure I hope you will.” 

“But not till I’m forty or perhaps fifty years old. If I was not fool 
enough to have what men call a high ambition I might venture to be in 
love now.” 

“I’m sure I’m very glad that you’ve got a high ambition. It is what 
every man ought to have ; and I’ve no doubt that we shall hear of your 
marriage soon,— very soon. And then,—if she can help you in your 
ambition, we — shall — all — be so — glad.” 

Phineas did not say a word further then. Perhaps some commotion 
among the party broke up the little private conversation in the corner. 
And he was not alone with Mary again till there came a moment for 
him to put her cloak over her shoulders in the back parlour, while Mrs, 
Flood Jones was finishing some important narrative to his mother. It 
was Barbara, I think, who stood in some doorway, and prevented people 
from passing, and so gave him the opportunity which he abused. 

“Mary,” said he, taking her in his arms, without a single word of 
love-making beyond what the reader has heard,— “one kiss before we 
part.” 

“No, Phineas, No! But the kiss had been taken and given before 
she had even answered him. “Oh, Phineas, you shouldn’t!” 

“T should. Why shouldn’t I? And, Mary, I will have one morsel of 
your hair.” 

“You shall not ; indeed, you shall not!” But the scissors were at 
hand, and the ringlet was cut and in his pocket before she was ready 
with her resistance. There was nothing further ;— not a word more, 
and Mary went away with her veil down, under her mother’s wing, weep- 
ing sweet silent tears which no one saw. 

“You do love her; don’t you, Phineas?” asked Barbara. 

“Bother! Do you go to bed, and don’t trouble yourself about such 
trifles. But mind you're up, old girl, to see me off in the morning.” 

Everybody was up to see him off in the morning, to give him coffee 
and good advice, and kisses, and to throw all manner of old shoes 
after him as he started on his great expedition to Parliament. His 
father gave him an extra twenty-pound note, and begged him to be 
careful about his money. His mother told him always to have an 
orange in his pocket when he intended to speak longer than usual. 
And Barbara in a last whisper begged him never to forget dear Mary 
Flood Jones. 





CHAPTER III. 
PHINEAS FINN TAKES HIS SEAT. 


Putneas had many serious, almost solemn thoughts on his journey to- 
wards London. I am sorry I must assure my female readers that very 
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few of them had reference to Mary Flood Jones. He had, however, 
very carefully packed up the tress, and could bring that out for proper 
acts of erotic worship at seasons in which his mind might be less en- 
gaged with affairs of state than it was at present, Would he make a 
failure of this great matter which we had taken in hand? He could 
not but tell himself that the chances were twenty to one against him. 
Now, that he looked nearer at it all, the difficulties loomed larger than 
ever, and the rewards seemed to be less, more difficult of approach, 
and more evanescent. How many members were there who could 
never get a hearing! How many who only spoke to fail! How many, 
who spoke well, who could speak to no effect as far as their own 
worldly prospects were concerned! He had already known many mem- 
bers of Parliament to whom no outward respect or sign of honour was 
ever given by any one; and it seemed to him, as he thought over it, 
that Irish members of Parliament were generally treated with more in- 
difference than any others. There were O’B—— and O’C and 
O’D , for whom no one cared a straw, who could hardly get men to 
dine with them at the club, and yet they were genuine members of 
Parliament. Why should he ever be better than O’B——, or O’C . 
or O’D ? And in what way should he begin to be better? He 
had an idea of the fashion after which it would be his duty to strive 
that he might excel those gentlemen. He did not give any of them 
credit for much earnestness in their country’s behalf, and he was 
minded to be very earnest. He would go to his work honestly and con- 
scientiously, determined to do his duty as best he might, let the results 
to himself be what they would. This was a noble resolution, and might 
have been pleasant to him,— had he not remembered that smile of de- 
rision which had come over his friend Erle’s face when he declared his 
intention of doing his duty to his country as a Liberal, and not of sup- 
porting aparty. O’B and O’C and O’D , were keen 
enough to support their party, only they were sometimes a little astray 
at knowing which was their party for the nonce. He knew that Erle 
and such men would despise him if he did not fall into the regular 
groove,— and if the Barrington Erles despised him, what would then be 
left for him? 

His moody thoughts were somewhat dissipated when he found one 
Laurence Fitzgibbon,— the Honourable Laurence Fitzgibbon, —a special 
friend of his own, and a very clever fellow, on board the boat as it 
steamed out of Kingston harbour. Laurence Fitzgibbon had also just 
been over about his election, and had been returned as a matter of 
course for his father’s county. Laurence Fitzgibbon had sat in the 
House for the last fifteen years, and was yet wellnigh as young a man 
as any init. And he was a man altogether different from the O’B——-s, 
O’Cc s, and O’D s. Laurence Fitzgibbon could always get the 





























ear of the House if he chose to speak, and his friends declared that he 
might have been high up in office long since if he would have taken the 
trouble to work. He was a welcome guest at the houses of the very best 
people, and was a friend of whom any one might be proud. It had for 
two years been a feather in the cap of Phineas that he knew Laurence 
Fitzgibbon. And yet people said that Laurence Fitzgibbon had nothing 
of his own, and men wondered how he lived. He was the youngest son 
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of Lord Claddagh, an Irish peer with a large family, who could do 
nothing for Laurence, his favourite child, beyond finding him a seat in 
Parliament. 

“Well, Finn, my boy,” said Laurence, shaking hands with the young 
member on board the steamer, “so you’ve made it all right at Lough- 
shane.” Then Phineas was beginning to tell all the story, the wonder- 
ful story, of George Morris and the Earl of Tulla,—how the men of 
Loughshane had elected him without opposition ; how he had been sup- 
ported by Conservatives as well as Liberals; how unanimous Lough- 
shane had been in electing him, Phineas Finn, as its representative. 
But Mr. Fitzgibbon seemed to care very little about all this, and went 
so far as to declare that those things were accidents which fell out some- 
times one way and sometimes another, and were altogether indepen- 
dent of any merit or demerit on the part of the candidate himself. And 
it was marvellous and almost painful to Phineas that his friend Fitz- 
gibbon should accept the fact of his membership with so little of con- 
gratulation,— with absolutely no blowing of trumpets whatever. Had 
he been elected a member of the municipal corporation of Loughshane, 
instead of its representative in the British Parliament, Laurence Fitz- 
gibbon could not have made less fuss about it. Phineas was disap- 
pointed, but he took the cue from his friend too quickly to show his 
disappointment. And when, half an hour after their meeting, Fitzgib- 
bon had to be reminded that his companion was not in the House du- 
ring the last session, Phineas was able to make the remark as though 
he thought as little about the House as did the old-accustomed mem- 
ber himself. 

“ As far as I can see as yet,” said Fitzgibbon, “we are sure to have 
seventeen.” 

“ Seventeen ?” said Phineas, not quite understanding the meaning of 
the number quoted. 

“ A majority of seventeen. There are four Irish counties and three 
Scotch which havn’t returned as yet; but we know pretty well what 
they'll do. There’s a doubt about Tipperary, of course ; but which- 
ever gets in of the seven who are standing, it will be a vote on our side. 
Now the Government can’t live against that. The uphill strain is too 
much for them.” 

“ According to my idea, nothing can justify them in trying to live 
against a majority.” 

“That’s gammon. When the thing is so equal, anything is fair. 
But you see they don’t like it. Of course there are some among them 
as hungry as we are ; and Dubby would give his toes and fingers to re- 
main in.” Dubby was the ordinary name by which, among friends and 
foes, Mr. Daubeny was known; Mr. Daubeny, who at that time was 
the leader of the Conservative party in the House of Commons. “But 
most of them,” continued Mr. Fitzgibbon. “ prefer the other game, and 
if you don’t care about money, upon my word it’s the pleasanter game 
of the two.” 

“ But the country gets nothing done by a Tory Government.” 

“ As to that, it’s six of one and half adozen of the other. I never 
knew a government yet that wanted to do anything. Give a govern- 
ment a real strong majority, as the Tories used to have half a century 
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since, and as a matter of course it will do nothing. Why should it? 
Doing things, as you call it, is only bidding for power, — for patronage 
and pay.” 

“ And is the country to have no service done?” 

“The country gets quite as much service as it pays for,—and 
perhaps a little more. The clerks in the offices work for the country. 
And the Ministers work too, if they’ve got anything to manage. There 
is plenty of work done ;— but of work in Parliament, the less the bet- 
ter, according to my ideas. It’s very little that ever is done, and that 
little is generally too much.” 

“ But the people x 

“Come down and have a glass of brandy-and-water, and leave the 
people alone for the present. The people can take care of themselves 
a great deal better than we can take care of them.” Mr. Fitzgibbon’s 
doctrine as to the commonwealth was very different from that of Bar- 
rington Erle, and was still less to the taste of the new member. Bar- 
rington Erle considered that his leader, Mr. Mildmay, should be en- 
trusted to make all necessary changes in the laws, and that an obedient 
House of Commons should implicitly obey that leader in authorising 
all changes proposed by him ;— but, according to Barrington Erle, 
such changes should be numerous and of great importance, and would, 
if duly passed into law at his lord’s behest, gradually produce such a 
Whig Utopia in England as has never yet been seen on the face of the 
earth. Now, according to Mr. Fitzgibbon, the present Utopia would 
be good enough,—if only he himself might be once more put into pos- 
session of a certain semi-political place about the Court, from which he 
had heretofore drawn £1,000 per annum, without any work, much to 
his comfort. He made no secret of his ambition, and was chagrined 
simply at the prospect of having to return to his electors before he could 
enjoy those good things which he expected to receive from the un- 
doubted majority of seventeen, which had been, or would be, achieved. 

“T hate all change as a rule,” said Fitzgibbon ; “but, upon my 
word, we ought to alter that. When a fellow has got a crumb of com- 
fort, after waiting for it years and years, and perhaps spending thous- 
sands in elections, he has got to go back and try his hand again at the 
last moment, merely in obedience to some antiquated prejudice. Look 
at poor Jack Bond, — the best friend I ever had in the world. He was 
wrecked upon that rock forever. He spent every shilling he had in con- 
testing Romford three times running, — and three times running he got 
in. Then they made him Vice-Comptroller of the Granaries, and I’m 
shot if he didn’t get spilt at Romford on standing for his re-election!” 

“ And what became of him ?” 

“T think I heard that he married an old woman aad settled down 
somewhere. I know he never came up again. Now, I call that a con- 
founded shame. I suppose I’m safe down in Mayo, but there’s no 
knowing what may happen in these days.” 

As they parted at Euston Square, Phineas asked his friend some little 
nervous question as to the best mode of making a first entrance into 
the House. Would Laurence Fitzgibbon see him through the difficul- 
ties of the oath-taking? But Laurence Fitzgibbon made very little of 
the difficulty. “Oh;—you just come down, and there’ll be a rush of 
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fellows, and you'll know everybody. You'll have to hang about for an 
hour or so, and then you'll get pushed through. There isn’t time for 
much ceremony after a general election.” 

Phineas reached London early in the morning, and went home to 
bed for an hour or so. The House was to meet on that very day, and 
he intended to begin his parliamentary duties at once if he should find 
it possible to get some one to accompany him. He felt that he should 
lack courage to go down to Westminster Hall all alone, and explain to 
the policeman and door-keepers that he was the man who had just been 
elected member for Loughshane. So about noon he went into the Re- 
form Club, and there he found a great crowd of men, among whom 
there was a plentiful sprinkling of members. Erle saw him in a mo- 
ment, and came to him with congratulations. 

“So you're all right, Finn,” said he. 

“Ves; I’m all right—I didn’t have much doubt about it when I 
went over.” 

“T never heard of a fellow with such a run of luck,” said Erle. “It’s 
just one of those flukes that occur once in a dozen elections. Any one 
on earth might have got in without spending a shilling.” 

Phineas didn’t at all like this. “I don’t think any one could have 
got in,” said he, “without knowing Lord Tulla.” 

“Lord Tulla was nowhere, my dear boy, and could have nothing to 
say to it. But never mind that. You meet me in the lobby at two. 
There'll be a lot of us there, and we'll go in together. Have you seen 
Fitzgibbon?” Then Barrington Erle went off to other business, and 
Finn was congratulated by other men. But it seemed to him that the 
congratulations of his friends were not hearty. He spoke to some men, 
of whom he thought that he knew they would have given their eyes to 
be in Parliament ;— and yet they spoke of his success as being a very 
ordinary thing. “Well, my boy, I hope you like it,” said one middle- 
aged gentleman whom he had known ever since he came up to London. 
“The difference is between working for nothing and working for money. 
You'll have to work for nothing now.” 

“That’s about it, I suppose,” said Phineas. 

“They say the House is a comfortable club,” said the middle-aged 
friend, “ but I confess that I shouldn’t like being rung away from my 
dinner myself.” 

At two punctually Phineas was in the lobby at Westminster, and 
then he found himself taken into the House with a crowd of other 
men. The old and young, and they who were neither old nor young, 
were mingled together, and there seemed to be very little respect of 
persons. On three or four occasions there was some cheering when 
a popular man or a great leader came in ; but the work of the day left 
but little clear impression on the mind of the young member. He was 
confused, half elated, half disappointed, and had not his wits about 
him. He found himself constantly regretting that he was there ; and 
as constantly telling himself that he, hardly yet twenty-five, without a 
shilling of his own, had achieved an entrance into that assembly which 
by the consent of all men is the greatest in the world, and which many 
of the rich magnates of the country had in vain spent heaps of treasure 
in their endeavours to open to their own footsteps. He tried hard to 
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realise what he had gained, but the dust and the noise and the crowds 
and the want of something august to the eye were almost too strong 
for him. He managed, however, to take the oath early among those 
who took it, and heard the Queen’s speech read and the Address 
moved and seconded. He was seated very uncomfortably, high up on 
a back seat, between two men whom he did not know ; and he found the 
speeches to be very long. He had been in the habit of seeing such 
speeches reported in about a column, and he thought that these speeches 
must take at least four columns each. He sat out the debate on the 
Address till the House was adjourned, and then he went away to dine 
at his club. He did go into the dining-room of the House, but there 
was a crowd there, and he found himself alone,— and to tell the truth, 
he was afraid to order his dinner. 

The nearest approach to a triumph which he had in London came to 
him from the glory which his election reflected upon his landlady. She 
was a kindly good motherly soul, whose husband was a journeyman law- 
stationer, and who kept a very decent house in Great Marlborough 
Street. Here Phineas had lodged since he had been in London, and 
was a great favourite. “Bless my soul, Mr. Phineas,” said she, “only 
think of your being a member of Parliament !” 

“Yes, I’m a member of Parliament, Mrs. Bunce.” 

“And you'll go on with the rooms the same as ever? Well, I never 
thought to have a member of Parliament in ’em.” 

Mrs. Bunce really had realised the magnitude of the step which her 
lodger had taken, and Phineas was grateful to her. 





CHAPTER IV. 


LADY LAURA STANDISH. 


Puineas, in describing Lady Laura Standish to Mary Flood Jones at 
Killaloe, had not painted her in very glowing colours. Nevertheless, he 
admired Lady Laura very much, and she was worthy of admiration. 
It was probably the greatest pride of our hero’s life that Lady Laura 
Standish was his friend, and that she had instigated him to undertake 
the risk of parliamentary life. Lady Laura was intimate also with Bar- 
rington Erle, who was, in some distant degree, her cousin ; and Phineas 
was not without a suspicion that his selection for Loughshane, from out 
of all the young liberal candidates, may have been in some degree 
owing to Lady Laura’s influence with Barrington Erle. He was not 
unwilling that it should be so; for though, as he had repeatedly told 
himself, he was by no means in love with Lady Laura,— who was, as he 
imagined, somewhat older than himself,—nevertheless, he would feel 
gratified at accepting anything from her hands, and he felt a keen de- 
sire for some increase to those ties of friendship which bound them to- 
gether. No;—he was not in love with Lady Laura Standish. He had 
not the remotest idea of asking her to be his wife. So he told himself, 
both before he went over for his election, and after his return. When 
he had found himself in a corner with poor little Mary Flood Jones, he 
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had kissed her as a matter of course ; but he did not think that he 
could, in any circumstances, be tempted to kiss Lady Laura. He sup- 
posed that he was in love with his darling little Mary,— after a fashion. 
Of course, it could never come to anything, because of the circumstan- 
ces of his life, which were so imperious to him. He was not in love 
with Lady Laura, and yet he hoped that his intimacy with her might 
come to much. He had more than once asked himself how he would 
feel when somebody else came to be really in love with Lady Laura,— 
for she was by no means a woman to lack lovers,— when some one else 
should be in love with her, and be received by her as a lover; but this 
question he had never been able to answer. There were many ques- 
tions about himself which he usually answered by telling himself that 
it was his fate to walk over volcanoes. “Of course, I shall be blown 
into atoms some fine day,” he would say ; “but, after all, that is better 
than being slowly boiled down into pulp.” 

The House had met on a Friday, again on the Saturday morning, 
and the debate on the Address had been adjourned till the Monday. 
On the Sunday, Phineas determined that he would see Lady Laura. 
She professed to be always at home on Sunday, and from three to four 
in the afternoon her drawing-room would probably be half full of people. 
There would, at any rate, be comers and goers, who would prevent any- 
thing like real conversation between himself and her. But for a few 
minutes before that he might probably find her alone, and he was most 
anxious to see whether her reception of him, as a member of Parliament 
would be in any degree warmer than that of his other friends. Hith- 
erto he had found no such warmth since he came to London, excepting 
that which had glowed in the bosom of Mrs. Bunce. 

Lady Laura Standish was the daughter of the Earl of Brentford, and 
was the only remaining lady of the Earl’s family. The Countess had 
been long dead ; and Lady Emily, the younger daughter, who had been 
the great beayty of her day, was now the wife of a Russian nobleman 
whom she had persisted in preferring to any of her English suitors, and 
lived at St. Petersburgh. There was an aunt, old Lady Laura, who 
came up to town about the middle of May ; but she was always in the 
country except for some six weeks in the season. There was a certain 
Lord Chiltern, the Earl’s son and heir, who did indeed live at the fam- 
ily town house in Portman Square ; but Lord Chiltern was a man of 
whom Lady Laura’s set did not often speak, and Phineas, frequently as 
he had been at the house, had never seen Lord Chiltern there. He 
was a young nobleman of whom various accounts were given by various 
people ; but I fear that the account most readily accepted in London 
attributed to him a great intimacy with affairs of Newmarket, and a par- 
tiality for convivial pleasures. Respecting Lord Chiltern Phineas had 
never as yet exchanged a word with Lady Laura. With the father he 
was acquainted, as he had dined perhaps half a dozen times at the 
house. The point in Lord Brentford’s character which had more than 
any other struck our hero, was the unlimited confidence which he seemed 
to place in his daughter. Lady Laura seemed to have perfect power of 
doing what she pleased. She was much more mistress of herself than 
if she had been the wife instead of the daughter of the Earl of Brentford, 
—and she seemed to be quite as much mistress of the house. 
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Phineas had declared at Killaloe that Lady Laura was six feet high, 
and that she had red hair, that her figure was straggling, and that her 
hands and feet were large. She was in fact about five feet seven in 
height, and she carried her height well. There was something of no- 
bility in her gait, and she seemed thus to be taller than her inches. 
Her hair was in truth red,— of a deep thorough redness. Her brother’s 
hair was the same; and so had been that of her father, before it had 
become sandy with age. Her sister’s had been of a soft auburn hue, 
and hers had been said to be the prettiest head of hair in Europe at 
the time of her marriage. But in these days we have got to like red 
hair, and Lady Laura’s was not supposed to stand in the way of her 
being considered a beauty. Her face was very fair, though it lacked 
that softness which we all love in women. Her eyes, which were large 
and bright, and very clear, never seemed to quail, never rose and sank 
or showed themselves to be afraid of their own power. Indeed, Lady 
Laura Standish had nothing of fear about her. Her nose was perfectly 
cut, but was rather large, having the slightest possible tendency to be 
aquiline. Her mouth also was large, but was full of expression, and 
her teeth were perfect. Her complexion was very bright, but in spite of 
its brightness she never blushed. The shades of her complexion were 
set and steady. Those who knew her said that her heart was so fully 
under command that nothing could stir her blood to any sudden mo- 
tion. As to that accusation of straggling which had been made against 
her, it had sprung from ill-natured observation of her modes of sitting. 
She never straggled when she stood or walked ; but she would lean for- 
ward when sitting, as a man does, and would use her arms in talking, 
and would put her hand over her face, and pass her fingers through her 
hair, — after the fashion of menrather thanof women ;— and she seemed 
to despise that soft quiescence of her sex in which are generally found 
so many charms. Her hands and feet were large, — as was her whole 
frame. Such was Lady Laura Standish ; and Phineas Finn had been 
untrue to himself and to his own appreciation of the lady when he had 
described her in disparaging terms to Mary Flood Jones. But, though 
he had spoken of Lady Laura in disparaging terms, he had so spoken 
of her as to make Miss Flood Jones quite understand that he thought 
a great deal about Lady Laura. 

And now, early on the Sunday, he made his way to Portman Square 
in order that he might learn whether there might be any sympathy for 
him there. Hitherto he had found none. Everything had been ter- 
ribly dry and hard, and he had gathered as yet none of the fruit which 
he had expected that his good fortune would bear for him. It is true 
that he had not as yet gone among any friends, except those of his 
club, and men who were in the House along with him ;— and at the 
club it might be that there were some who envied him his good fortune, 
and others who thought nothing of it because it had been theirs for 
years. Now he would try a friend who, he hoped, could sympathise ; 
and therefore he called in Portman Square at about half-past two on 
the Sunday morning. Yes, — Lady Laura was in the drawing-room, 
The hall-porter admitted as much, but evidently seemed to think that 
he had been disturbed from his dinner before his time. Phineas did not 
care a straw for the hall-porter. If Lady Laura were not kind to him, 
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he would never trouble that hall-porter again. He was especially sore 
at this moment because a valued friend, the barrister with whom he had 
been reading for the last three years, had spent the best part of an 
hour that Sunday morning in proving to him that he had as good as 
ruined himself. “When I first heard it, of course I thought you had in- 
herited a fortune,” said Mr. Low. “I have inherited nothing,” Phineas 
replied ;— “ not a penny; and I never shall,” Then Mr. Low had 
opened his eyes very wide, and had shaken his head very sadly, and 
had whistled. 

“T am so glad you have come, Mr. Finn,” said Lady Laura, meeting 
Phineas half-way across the large room. 

“ Thanks,” said he, as he took her hand. 

“ T thought that perhaps you would manage to see me before any one 
else was here.” 

“Well ;—to tell the truth, I have wished it ; though I can hardly 
tell why.” 

“T can tell you why, Mr. Finn. But never mind ;—come and sit 
down. I am so very glad that you have been successful ;—so very 
glad. You know I told you that I should never think much of you if 
you did not at least try it.” 

“ And therefore I did try.” 

“ And have succeeded. Faint heart, you know, never did any good. 
I think it is a man’s duty to make his way into the House ;— that is, if 
he ever means to be anybody. Of course it is not every man who can 
get there by the time that he is five-and-twenty.” 

“Every friend that I have in the world says that I have ruined my- 
self.” 

“ No ;— I don’t say so,” said Lady Laura. 

“And you are worth all the others put together. It is such a com- 
' fort to have some one to say a cheery word to one.” 

“You shall hear nothing but cheery words here. Papa shall say 
cheery words to you that shall be better than mine, because they shall 
be weighted with the wisdom of age. I have heard him say twenty 
times that the earlier a man goes into the House the better. There is 
so much to learn.” : 

“ But your father was thinking of men of fortune.” 

“Not at all ;— of younger brothers, and barristers, and of men who 
have their way to make, as you have. Let me see,—can you dine 
here on Wednesday? There will be no party, of course, but papa will 
want to shake hands with you ; and you legislators of the Lower House 
are more easily reached on Wednesdays than on any other day.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Phineas, feeling, however, that he did 
not expect much sympathy from Lord Brentford. 

“Mr. Kennedy dines here ;— you know Mr. Kennedy, of Lough- 
linter ; and we will ask your friend Mr. Fitzgibbon. There will be no- 
body else. As for catching Barrington Erle, that is out of the ques- 
tion at such a time as this.” 

“ But, going back to my being ruined ”— said Phineas after a pause. 

“Don’t think of anything so disagreeable.” 

“You must not suppose that I am afraid of it. I was going to say 
that there are worse things than ruin,— or, at.any rate, than the chance 
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of ruin. Supposing that I have to emigrate and skin sheep, what does 
it matter? I myself, being unencumbered, have myself as my own 
property to do what I like with. With Nelson it was Westminster 
Abbey or a peerage. With me it is parliamentary success or sheep- 
skinning.” 

“ There shall be no sheep-skinning, Mr. Finn. I will guarantee you.” 

“Then I shall be safe.” 

At that moment the door of the room was opened, and a man en- 
tered with quick steps, came a few yards in, and then retreated, slam- 
ming the door after him. He was a man with thick short red hair, and 
an abundance of very red beard. And his face was red,— and, as it 
seemed to Phineas, his very eyes. There was something in the counten- 
ance of the man which struck him almost with dread,— something ap- 
proaching to ferocity. 

There was a pause a moment after the door was closed, and then 
Lady Laura spoke. “It was my brother Chiltern. I do not think that 
you have ever met him.” 

(To be continued.) 
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DERISION or denunciation is commonly the portion of that maternal so- 
licitude which busies itself to secure for marriageable daughters the 
best possible settlement in life. Match-making mammas have been 
pilloried for the contempt of novel-readers ever since that pleasing form 
of fiction was invented. Yet it is not to match-making itself that we 
object ; on the contrary, there is no pastime to which humanity is more 
prone, or into which it enters with more zest and eagerness. Next to 
getting married one’s self there is nothing so truly delightful as marry- 
ing off one’s friends ; and there are few of us, we imagine, who have 
not at some time or other indulged in this attractive and on the whole 
harmless amusement. Young persons especially affect it—young mar- 
ried persons most of all; for if they find themselves happy, sheer good 
nature will inspire the wish to make everybody else master of the joy- 
ful secret ; if the reverse, it is an old proverb that misery loves com- 
pany. There is a certain fascination in thus pairing off the world ; it 
gratifies one’s sense of fitness and symmetry ; and when we have set- 
tled in our minds that a couple were evidently born for each other, our 
vanity becomes interested in the fulfilment of the prophecy. But the 
matches we thus foster must be of the sort which are popularly suppos- 
ed to be made in Heaven, over which Cupid presides and not Mammon. 
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Love matches they must strictly be to find favor in the eyes of youth ; 
the faintest suspicion of worldly advantage makes them little less than 
Lucifer matches at once. Away, we cry, with this balancing of hearts 
and ingots, this sale of flesh and blood into worse than African sla- 
very! Is the holiest of human affections to be made an affair of bar- 
gain and barter? shall our sons and daughters be priced like our cows 
and sheep? This is what we cry when we are young, full of all gener- 
ous and foolish impulses, and long before we have sons or daughters at 
all, or at least before they are ripe for the matrimonial market. And 
as novels are mostly written in the interest of young people, we have a 
ready explanation of the disrepute which has fallen on a most deserv- 
ing, perhaps the most deserving, class of the community. 

For to this as to most other questions there are two sides. It is all 
very fine to talk about love in a cottage, two souls with but a single 
thought, two hearts that beat as one, and all that sort of thing ; but in 
any cottage that love wouldn’t turn up his nose at there is very substan- 
tial rent to pay, and, even waiving the usual contingencies, at least two 
mouths to be filled, that the most perfect singleness of thought, the most 
thorough union of hearts, can never make one. The stomach is the one 
member of the body which love can never subdue, which scorns and 
laughs at love, but which unfortunately is quite as important as the other 
organs. These are just the things that young people in a romantic con- 
dition, with but a single thought, never find room to think of, and which 
they are extremely lucky in having papa and mamma to think of for 
them. Parents who know, perhaps from rude experience, all the weary 
regrets and bitter disappointments which two hearts that beat as one 
will often harvest in marriage, are naturally anxious to keep their chil- 
dren from the pit wherein they have fallen. They are distrustful of 
inclinations and fancies which they know to be far less serious than the 
owner can ever be brought to believe at the time. First loves are‘usu- 
ally what first lovers never detect them to be — only the natural yearn- 
ing of hearts just beginning to be dimly conscious of the capacity for 
affection, blindly putting out tendrils of passion that clasp and cling to 
the nearest object, worthy or unworthy. “Vhat some one says of the 
author is true of the lover likewise: he should plough in his first crop 
to enrich the soil. First loves are valuable chiefly as practice, as train- 
ing for the great emotional conflict through which men and women, with 
blood in their veins, have some day to pass. But first lovers are blind 
to this ; those phenomenal flutterings which are so new and strange to 
them seem, as Dr. Holmes remarks in his Guardian Angel, to mark a 
crisis in the history of mankind. From all eternity they were singled 
out for one another ; their devotion and constancy are without precedent 
and example ; their separation is cruelty monstrous and unparalleled. 
As a rule, however, this direful atrocity has not the disastrous result that 
they take a gloomy pleasure in contemplating ; their hearts are seldom 
broken half as often as their vows, and they commonly live to bless 
Heaven and the cruel parents who saved them from themselves. 

In point of fact, cruel parents, even as they figure in romance, are 
very seldom cruel at all. It is very natural that a father or mother 
should be solicitous for their daughter’s welfare, and quite as intelligible 
that they should be loath to entrust it to every man who comes with 
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only his love to recommend him. What proof have they that young Mr. 
Lovelace’s professions are sincere? or, granting their sincerity, what 
guaranty that his affection will outlast the honeymoon? Passion is in 
nine cases out of ten mistaken for love, and possession is almost sure 
to be fatal to passion. They do well to hesitate before confiding dar- 
ling Angelina’s happiness to such uncertain hands as these. But of Mr. 
Jellyby the rich grocer’s sincerity there can be no reasonable doubt — 
his wealth gives the most ample and satisfactory proof. The purse is 
after all the true touchstone of these conventional humbugs ; and when 
Mr. Jellyby lays his money-bags at his dear Angelina’s feet he testifies 
as much regard as Mr. Lovelace, who offers her only his possibly worth- 
less heart. The grocer will, at least, give his adored one a home ; and 
if she does not love him now she may learn to give him that mild es- 
teem which answers all purposes of connubial happiness better perhaps 
than more ardent devotion. So papa and mamma prudently give their 
voices for Mr. Jellyby. To the young people this seems hard and cruel 
reasoning ; any reasoning indeed seems hard to lovers, who live in a 
world of romance, a delightful, rosy-colored, fantastic world, where 
butchers’ bills are not and responsibility is unknown. Life to them is 
an immense plum-cake, and love the knife that shall carve it. They are 
all in all to one another, they feel that they should die if they were torn 
asunder, and they cannot understand how people whose duty it is to 
love and cherish them should stand so sternly in the way of their hap- 
piness. It does seem hard not only to them but to other young people 
similarly circumstanced. Papa and mamma are snarled and railed at 
on all sides for merely doing their duty ; they are everywhere made the 
subject of cutting remarks, they are called hard-hearted and avaricious. 
Other papas and mammas even, who should know better and who in 
like cases would act precisely like them, sometimes join the hue and 
cry ; so natural is it to sympathize with hapless lovers, so difficult to re- 
alize the distinction between my bull and your ox. And if the lovers 
themselves entertained any doubt of their being the most ill-treated of 
mortals, the suspicion is speedily dissipated by the affectionate exertions 
of these compassionate friends, and they are encouraged to open rebel- 
lion against the parental mandates. Of course there is a point beyond 
which judicious parents will not press resistance even to what is felt to 
be folly, but will leave their ungrateful offspring to work out their desti- 
ny of hasty marriage and leisurely repentance. It would be an amusing 
and instructive addition to social statistics to know how love marriages 
commonly compare in average happiness with what are called .martages 
de convenance. 

Reflection, we think, will show that match-making mothers are enti- 
tled to more credit than they usually get. Let us at least do them the 
justice of believing that they are not always wholly actuated by the sor- 
did motives which we ascribe to them. The older people grow, the. 
more they get to distrust fancies and cling to facts. Romance fades, 
and reality hardens as we leave youth behind us; and if love proves, 
less substantial than lucre, whois to blame? Surely not those who, see-. 
ing the unlovely truth, guide their actions accordingly. This is a bitter 
and disagreeable view to take of life, and what are rightly held its dear-- 
est incidents, but what Archimedes will turn the world? 
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Listory of the United Netherlands: from the Death of William the Silent 
to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. By John Lathrop Motley, D.C. L. 
Vols. WI & IV. 1590—1609. London: Murray. 


THE readers of Mr. Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, and of the 
first two volumes of the History of the United Netherlands, have await- 
ed with an anxiety bordering on impatience, the completion of the latter 
work. Now that these volumes have appeared, they will be perused 
by many with the keenest delight. The story itself loses none of its 
absorbing interest as it proceeds ; while the historian writes with an ever 
increasing grace and power. His admirers will follow him eagerly in 
his thrilling narrative of events and in his graphic delineations of char- 
acter. Across his pictured page walk warriors, tyrants, patriots, with 
almost the reality of living men. 

Want of space forbids extended comment, but we append one or two 
characteristic and suggestive paragraphs. The gross superstition of 
Philip accounts for the prolongation of the fierce struggles whose history 
is here in part recounted. The diabolic cruelty of the tools whom he 
employed, explains the malignant nature of the contest. Of each, we 
shall give a brief illustration in Mr. Motley’s nervous and vigorous lan- 
guage. He thus draws the character of one of the king’s agents in 
crushing out the spirit of liberty in the land of the Nassaus. 


“La Motte, of a noble family in Burgundy, had been educated in the old fierce tra- 
ditions of the Spanish system of warfare in the Netherlands, and had been one of the 
very hardest instruments that the despot could use for his bloody work. He had com- 
mitted more than one cool homicide. Although not rejoicing in the same patronymic 
as his Spanish colleague of Friesland, he too was ready on occasion to perform hang- 
man’s work. When sergeant-major in Flanders, he had himself volunteered —so ran 
the chronicle —to do execution on a poor wretch found guilty of professing the faith 
of Calvin ; and, with his own hands, had prepared a fire of straw, tied his victim to 
the stake, and burned him to cinders. Another Netherlander, for the same crime of 
heresy, had been condemned to be torn to death by horses. No one could be found to 
carry out the sentence. The soldiers under La Motte’s command broke into mutiny 
rather than permit themselves to be used for such foul purposes ; but the ardent young 
sergeant-major came forward, tied the culprit by the arms and legs to two horses, and 
himself whipped them to their work till it was duly accomplished: Was it strange 
that in Philip’s reign such energy should be rewarded by wealth, rank, and honour ? 
Was not such a labourer in the vineyard worthy of his hire ?” 


Philip’s ignominious subjection to the sway of superstition, even in 
his dying hours, is thus cleverly portrayed. Asa preparation for death, 
Philip 


“ derived infinite consolation from the many relics of saints, of which, as has been seen, 
he had made plentiful provision during his long reign. Especially a bone of St. Alban, 
presented to him by Clement the Eighth, in view of his present straits, was of great 
service. With this relic, and with the arm of St. Vincent of Ferrara, and the knee- 
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bone of St. Sebastian, he daily rubbed his sores, keeping the sacred talismans ever in 
his sight, on the altar, which was not far from his bed. He was much pleased when 
the priests and other bystanders assured him that the remains of these holy men 
would be of special efficacy to him, because he had cherished and worshipped them in 
times when misbelievers and heretics had treated them with disrespect. On a side- 
board in his chamber a human skull was placed, and upon this skull—in ghastly 
mockery of royalty, in truth, yet doubtless in the conviction that such an exhibition 
showed the superiority of anointed kings even over death —he ordered his servants 
to place a golden crown. And thus, during the whole of his long illness, the Antic 
held his state, while the poor mortal representative of absolute power lay living still, 
but slowly mouldering away.’ 


The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort; Written in 
great part by the Queen’s own hand. New York: Harpers. 


This volume has been received with great favour both in England and 
America. It is a history of the inner life of the royal family. Originally 
prepared only for Her Majesty’s private friends, the biography reveals 
many things of a purely domestic character—home griefs and home 
joys which otherwise would not have been made public. 

We may briefly say of it, in the words of the Westminster Review that 
it reveals the true character of the Queen, no less than that of the 
Prince ; their simple delights, their love of the country, of birds and 
flowers, their romantic attachment one for the other, throw a charm 
and a moral loveliness round their lives, which will some day make one 
of the most touching pages in English history. 

The great lesson of the book is that kings and queens are like 
ordinary men and women, feeling the same passions the rest of us 
do, suffering the same griefs, sharing the same joys. Seeing the Prince 
not through the haze of ceremonials and the mist of state etiquette, but 
in the ordinary daylight of private life, we can better measure the ex- 
tent of the Queen’s great grief. To those who have ever lost one who 
was dear to them, and who treasure up with pious care the 
favourite sayings of the lamented one, no apology is needed for the 
publication of even the most trifling records about the Prince. They 
are not trifling to those who love him. Trifles become hallowed and 
sacred in the presence of death. 

No book has appeared for a long time which reveals so much that is 
purest and best in our frail humanity. The devotion, the confidence, 
the trust of these two hearts touches the finest chords of our nature, and 
rouses a responsive echo in any breast that is not dead to the impulses 
of gentleness and love. The life of any family should be for ever 
purer, kindlier, holier, around whose fireside these pages have shed 
their hallowed influence. 


The Queens of American Society. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. I Vol., 8vo, 13 
portraits on steel. New York: Saribner. 


Tuis novel and original work of American biography conveys much 
solid and useful information, while it ministers to the gratification of a 
refined social taste. It contains graphic accounts of the manners and 
careers of some of our Republican Queens from the earliest period of 
our history down to the present time. The mothers, the wives and the 
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daughters of our statesmen and our warriors, and some who have had 
no such aids in rising in the social scale, are here brought before us, 
and portrayed by a fresh and lively hand. 

An extract or two will give some idea of the interest of the book, and 
the peculiar want it is meant to satisfy : 


*MADAME LE VERT. 


‘Madame Le Vert is perhaps the only woman who has reigned as a belle in both 
hemispheres, has received the homage of chivalrous admiration, alike in the Northern 
and Southern sections of the United States, as well as in the courtly circles of Grcat 
Britain and Continental Europe, and who, at the same time, has never been assailed 
by the shafts of envy or calumny. She has had a remarkable experience in wearing 
the crown of beauty and genius—that it has been without a thorn. Such an ano- 
maly argues an uncommon character. To receive tributes from the lowly and the ex- 
alted, the humble and the gifted, the obscure and the brilliant, all breathing the same 
heart-incense, issomething remarkable. Calhoun called her “ the gifted daughter of the 
South.” Irving said of her, “ She is such a woman as occurs but once in the course of 
an empire.” Another eminent author said: “There is but one such in America.” 
Miss Bremer named her “ her Magnolia Flower of the South,” and “ Sweet Rose of 
Florida.” A distinguished writer said: “I defy any one to spend an hour in her 
company without rising up a wiser and better man, having a sense of musical joyance in 


his heart, because of her words.” Lamartine said to her: “ Youcan fill with pleasure 


the hearts of your nation by describing what you have seen to them, as you are now 
delighting me.” She is more widely known as a “ social genius ” than any American 
woman.; for her name has spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, aud in various coun- 
tries beyond the seas. A key to this extraordinary popularity may be found in the 
observations of a little child, who whispered, after sitting by her, “She isn’t a fine 
lady at all ; she is just like me ; and I love her.” 


In painful contrast to this portrait of true and noble womanhood 
stands the following picture of fashionable life in the circles of the up- 
per ten to-day: 


“Tt is not worth our while to treasure the names of ladies of this order, who have 
made themselves conspicuous entirely by the extravagance of their entertainments, the 
excessive costliness of their dress, or their disregard of all feminine discretion. It is 
very easy to create a sensationin New York, or any large city. Where there is a dis- 
play of unbounded wealth, such old-fashioned articles as morality and good taste are 
often despised. During the season of 1865-66, six hundred balls, more or less public, 
were given in that city, and it was estimated that seven millions of dollars were spent 
by the ball-goers ; the average cost of a suitable dress being a thousand dollars, with- 
out jewelry. Frequently ten thousand dollars might be seen glittering on one fine 
form ; the cost having increased since diamond dust became a necessity in a lady’s 
toilet. The wildest stories are extant in current gossip about those dames of the gay 
world. One, who is building a splendid house near Central Park, is said to get her- 
self up with hasheesh for dissipation. Another, overturned in a pony drive, and 
almost swooning, faintly exclaimed : “ Take me to my children ”—“ She’ll have to be 
introduced to them,” observed a cynical by-stander.” 


A History of Ancient Christianity, and Sacred Art in Italy. By Charles 
J. Hemans. London: Williams and Norgate. 1867. 


Tuis volume contains in the first place a sketch of the leading events 
of ecclesiastical history in relation to the Popes, and the local Roman 
Church during the first nine centuries, illustrated by the minute know- 
ledge of monumental and other antiquities acquired by one who has 
been for many years a resident of Rome. It also contains an elaborate 
account of the religious art treasures of Rome and Ravenna, based 
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on a careful and minute inspection ; and some notice of the churches 
and religious monuments of other Italian cities. 

Such a work from the pen of a scrupulously accurate writer, who is 
at the same time a man of highly refined and cultivated taste, could not 
but be very interesting. But it is only fair to add that Mr. Hemans’s 
book possesses a further and very exceptional value, as recording the 
impression made by long acquaintance with the present life and historic 
memorials of the great Christian metropolis, especially the Catacombs, 
on an educated man of deeply religious sentiment, who several years 
ago joined the Roman Catholic Church, and has recently left its com- 
munion. 

It would be easy to criticize Mr. Hemans’s volume, which is far from 
faultless as a literary composition. The historical portion, for instance, 
would bear no comparison, for grasp and mastery of the subject, with 
Mr. Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, which partly goes over the same 
ground. There is throughout a want of systematic arrangement: and 
we have noted several inaccuracies of detail. Still, after all drawbacks, 
it is a book which for various reasons will deservedly interest the stu- 
dent of history, of theology, and of ancient art.— Sat. Review. 


New Poems. By Matthew Arnold. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1867. 


THESE two volumes stand out from the mass of poetic mediocrity. 
We are always glad to meet Mr. Matthew Arnold with “his singing 
robes on.” He then lays aside that air of coxcombry and insolent im- 
pertinence to others which he so affects in prose. But even in his poe- 
try he is dogmatic. The tone of the pedagogue still hangs about him. 
Luckily, however, poetry takes off that grating harshness which is so 
disagreeable, in spite of its beauty, in his prose. Mr. Arnold loves ar- 
tistic beauty,— that “beauty making beautiful old verse,” which is felt 
in our olden poets, in Chaucer and Spenser. Form, as opposed to col- 
our, is his characteristic. Sohvab and Rustum does not-touch the ordi- 
nary mind. But to the artist it is fraught with that beauty which the ar- 
tist alone appreciates,— severe and serene. Many of the poems in the 
present volume are, in most respects, of a very different kind. The poet 
has felt the storm and stress of the time. His spirit is wearied with the 
struggle. Still, though there is nothing violent, there is much that is 
morbid. We mean morbid in the sense that /z Memoriam is morbid. 
The poet labours in doubt. He cannot reconcile Science and Revela- 
tion. His mind halts between two opinions. The Hamlet of the nine- 
teenth century is seen. Still we find, setting aside certain pieces, the 
same calm beauty, the same love of tranquil thought, the same delicate 
harmony, which marked the earlier poems. “Thyrsis” is worthy of 
him who wrote the “Gipsy-Scholar.” The spirit of Theocritus breathes 
there, without any of the luscious overpowering sweetness which so 
cloys upon the mind in his Idyls. Here, for instance, is a description 
of English scenery — the scenery especially which is seen in the valley 
of the Thames,— which by itself is very beautiful, but which when blen- 
ded with the main conception of the poem appears to us nearly perfect 
as far as Art goes: — 
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“T know what white, what purple fritillaries, 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields, 
Above by Ensham, down by Sanford, yields, 
And what sedg’d brooks are Thame’s tributaries ; 


“T know these slopes ; who knows them if not 1?— 
But many a dingle on the loved hill-side, 
With thorns once studded, old white-blossom’d trees, 
Where thick the cowslips grew, and, far descried, 
High towered the spikes of purple orchises, 
Hath since our day put * 
The coronals of that forgotten time. 
Down each green bank hath gone the plowboy’s team, 
And only in the hidden brookside gleam, 
Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime.” 








Here the scenery is made as it should always be made, to echo the 
note of the poem. We wish we had space to quote from some other 
pieces, more especially from the “ Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocéon,” other 
examples of Mr. Arnold’s artistic beauty. We feel too, as we close the 
book, that its beauty will not be felt, its thought not appreciated by the 
multitude, who are just now taken captive by the false glitter of images 
| and the representation of the lowest passions. Mr. Arnold’s poems, 
however, are only poems for the poet.— West. Review. 


Life in the Holy Land through Four Thousand Years. By Charles W. 
Elliott. Illustrated with steel engravings. Hartford: J. B. Burr 
& Co. 


TuE thinking world has always adjudged to history a prominent place 
in literature, and assuredly none has so high a claim to distinction, 
whether from the vastness of the plan, the industry and fidelity of its 
execution, or the inestimable value of the instruction it conveys, as the 
true record of the lives of the great patriarchs, the heroes, sages, 
prophets and warriors whose honored names are handed down to us 
upon the pages of that most ancient and venerated book which is the 
depository of all that is sacred and sublime in thought, pure in morality, 
hopeful and sustaining in faith. \ 

The work before us deserves respectful mention as a learned and 
scholarly production ; it treats of events which have influenced the 
destinies of man through successive generations witha due appreciation 
of their importance and reality, and of the spirit of the age in which 
they occurred ; it treats of history in its old aspect, sacred, but still 
only history ; of men who may be judged with mingled freedom and 
reverence ; of beings with passions and affections like unto ours, only 
taking such forms and acting under such influences as the accidental 
difference of the time demanded. 

Although the immense labor required for the production of this work 
has been mainly performed by Mr. Elliott, and we owe to his diligent 
researches information culled from every available source, he has further 
endeavoured to enhance the value of the book by able articles written 
by learned divines, and in the first chapter the Rev. Theodore D. 
Woolsey gives a clear and instructive account of the faith, character, 
and religious life of the patriarchs, which the author follows with their 
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history, a description of the past and present condition of the remark- 
able places in which they sojourned, and in the fifth chapter some 
curious speculations upon the causes of the great age to which they at- 
tained. Lgypt in Darkness contains much that is deeply interesting to 
the student of history ; it comprises a brief account of the Egyptians 
from the earliest time, their cities, pyramids, temples, their religion — 
which, as the author justly observes, “ cannot fail to interest us — as 
well as their customs and civilization ; because Moses was learned in all 
their lore, was brought up among their priests, and his people lived 
among them and were indeed Egytians several hundred years before 
the exodus.” We have a short statement of their mythology, their sac- 
rifices, their doctrine of the resurrection and of the future life, of their 
arts and manufactures, and, so far as can be ascertained, of their 
literature and philosophy, gleaned from the writings of Plato, Hero- 
dotus, Clemens of Alexandria, and, later, from the pages of the Chevalier 
Bunsen, from whose works the author extracts an account of the Books 
of Hermes. 

Next in order comes Moses the Leader, he whose task it was to ac- 
complish the great deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt ; to inculcate 
the existence, the laws, the will, and the worship of God ; to found the 
polity and social manners and institutions of his people ; to make, as 
the author says, 


“of this incoherent mass of human beings a solid and compact nation. He spoke 
with the voice of Jehovah, not with the voice of Moses, and they listened. He seized 
the thunder and the lightning, the pestilence and the fire, and made them his minis- 
ters. The corner-stone of the polity of Moses was—the worship of the one God Fehovah. 
Him only should they serve. He declared war against all other gods, and launched 
destruction at their worshippers.” 


The Fudges of Israel constitutes an important chapter, to which is 
appropriately appended an account of the manners and customs of the 
Israelites. Saul the King and Jonathan the Friend are followed by 
David the Beloved, the “sweet singer of Israel,” whose songs have never 
been surpassed, in whose sublime language our daily worship is offered 
up, whose words breathe joy and hope and consolation to the children 
of God. To him succeeds “Solomon the Asiatic,” of whom, in the con- 
cluding lines of the chapter, the author says: 


“ A thousand wild and incredible fancies about the wise king possessed the minds 
of men in his own day, and they still exist all ovcr the East. He never drewa sword, 
nor led an army, but no conqueror—not Alexander nor Czsar nor Tamerlane —en- 
joyed a wider fame in his own day ; none enjoy a wider one in ours. He sought glory 
in the ways of peace instead of those of war; he grasped the riches of mind rather 
than those of matter, and he cultivated the arts of poetry and literature and thus made 
his wisdom and his fame perpetual.” 


Never has the character of woman — her mental and spiritual grace, 
her unwavering affection, her steadfast devotion, her solemn dignity — 
been more truly and beautifully described than in the portions of the 
book appropriated to those three remarkable women, Miriam, Deborah, 
and Naomi. Mr. Elliott has wisely chosen to receive their history 
from the hands of one of their own people ; with Grace Aguilar such 
work was the labor of love, which she performed with skill and fidelity. 

ob and His Integrity forms the subject of an essay by the Rev. 
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Charles A. Stoddard, which is a scholarly and graceful production, well 
worthy a place in this volume. A description of the position and au- 
thority of the prophets is followed by an account of the schools, cos- 
tume, music, and the musical instruments in use among the Hebrews, 
of which eighteen are especially named, and we are told that they claim 
to have used thirty-four of different kinds ; the number may possibly be 
exaggerated, but it is certain that from time immemorial the race ex- 
celled in song, and, as the author remarks, “The spirit of prophecy 
and poetry has departed from them, but the love of music remains.” 
A map of the Holy Land in the time of David precedes a highly instruc- 
tive chapter by William Smith, LL.D., on the geography of that country, 
which is followed by some interesting conjectures respecting the Garden 
of Eden, and its probable position before that fatal catastrophe which 


“ Brought death into the world, and all our woe.” 


In addition to the Biblical account of the Deluge we have a frag- 
ment of Berosus, and various traditions which existed among eastern 
nations concerning that terrible visitation. From the writings of Dr. 
Stanley, whose lectures on the Jewish Church are marked by such or- 
iginality and vigor, Mr. Elliott has taken the historical decription of 
Mount Sinai, together with an account of the present condition and gen- 
eral features of that sacred locality. The vast historical knowledge of 
this learned interpreter of history, combined with his personal observa- 
tion in later times, enables him to render intelligible what seems some- 
times dim and obscure to the reader of sacred history. Jerusalem the 
Holy is approached with respect and veneration. 

“ Around it still linger the memories, the pride, the affections of the outcast Jews ; 


upon it the eyes of Christians are turned with love and adoration, as the spot of 
earth where the beauty and the majesty of God have been revealed to man.” 


A most interesting account of the Jerusalem of to-day, a description 
of the Tabernacle and the Temple, naturally succeeds. From the Tal- 
mud, the writings of Josephus, from Arabic manuscripts and other re- 
liable sources, the details of the original structure, and those which in 
succeeding ages were raised upon the same foundation, are carefully 
gleaned ; the Mosque of Omar, which now stands within the sacred 
enclosure, is briefly described, after which a short sketch of Ibrahim 
Pasha is not inappropriately introduced. 

We next come to the New Testament, and in a spirit of profound 
reverence mingled with poetic enthusiasm the author writes of the 
Saviour, his life and mission, his doctrine, and his wisdom. The pages 
devoted to descriptions of memorable places as they were in the days of 
their strength and glory, and as they are now, are equally interesting and 
instructive, suggesting parallels between the past and present, and 
comparisons which induce serious and wholesome reflection. The sad 
story of Mariamne is a terrible example of the bitterness of woman 
against woman, an appalling picture which has not been wholly without 
a counterpart in latertimes. The history of Saladin, with a condensed 
account of the Crusades, complete the work ; a work which, despite the 
difficulties which must always attend the study of ancient history in the 
spirit of modern enquiry, must, to use the language of Dr. Milman, con- 
stitute “a work of universal, of perpetual interest.”— Zhe Round Table. 
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HANDBOOK TO THE LIBERTIES OF FRANCE.— As many of our coun- 
trymen are in the habit of visiting France and particularly Paris, and 
taking up their residence there for some time, we think it right to pub- 
lish a few useful hints as to their conduct in that land of liberty where 
universal suffrage, that amacéa for all human ills, is enjoyed; in order 
that they may not unintentionally offend the prejudice of the governing 

ower. 
. 1.— Be careful to ascertain from the Minister of Police that your 
hotel-keeper or landlord is thoroughly loyal to the present dynasty, and 
never incurred the displeasure of the police. You will then find it a 
pleasure and not a hardship to pay the eccentric charges he may de- 
mand of you. 

2.— Before going to rest, ascertain as accurately as possible, on which 
side of the bed the Government prefers that you should get out in the 
morning. 

3. — Before leaving your apartments, or holding any converse with 
anybody, read the Mon:teur carefully through, committing to memory, if 
you can, the political articles, so that you may be able to regulate your 
conversation with a due regard to the delicate sensibilities of H.I.M.’s 
Government. 
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4.—If any person shall, in conversation with you, allude to any 
monarch, general, statesman, historian, diplomatist, poet, sculptor, or 
actor, in terms of praise, be careful to observe at once, “ Ah! he was 
not half such a great monarch, general, statesman, historian, diplomat- 
ist, poet, sculptor, or actor, as H.I.M. Napoleon III.” 

5. — If any person shall, in conversation with you, allude to any cheat, 
forger, robber, traitor, tyrant, or assassin, be careful not to mention, in 
any way, the name of H.I.M. Napoleon III. 

6. — Whenever anyone alludes, in your presence, to any other country 
than France, or to any other political constitution than that of France, 
be careful to say, “There is no country at once so free, so happy, so 
prosperous, and so powerful, as France, under His present Imperial 
Majesty ;” or “There is no constitution at once so fatherly, so liberal, 
so perfect, as the constitution of France, under H.I.M. Napoleon III.” 

7. — Should you go to visit the tomb of any dear relative or friend, 
who in any way, directly or indirectly, was connected with any one pro- 
fessing opinions other than those af present professed by H.I.M. Napo- 
leon III. and his Ministers, you shall be careful to shed no tear of sor- 
row or sympathy there, but to spit upon and insult that grave, and kneel- 
ing at a proper distance, pray that the erring spirit of your lost relative 
or friend may be brought to see the wickedness of its ways, and fall 
down and worship, with due reticence, reverence, and honour, H.I.M. 
Napoleon III. 

8.— Should you, in the reckless licentiousness of your nature, and 
in your woeful ignorance of true political liberty, feel tempted to ask, 
say five or six of your friends, to dinner, be careful to procure first the 
consent of all the Ministers, and of H.I.M. Napoleon III., lest you 
should be most justly accused of gathering in your apartment a meeting 
of more than twenty persons for political purposes. 

9. — Before going to bed every night, devote at least half an hour, to 
a rigorous and impartial self-examination, and if you shall find, after 
searching your heart diligently, that you have nourished any thought, or 
spoken any word against H.I.M. Napoleon III. and his Government, 
clothe yourself in deep mourning, and go to the Minister of Police, or 
some other fit and proper person, and confess your fault humbly, and 
ask forgiveness. So you will be able to sleep with a clear conscience, 
and the secret police will be able to say nothing against you. 

10. — Should you unhappily light, in the course of the day, as per- 
haps you may, on some ribald and malicious paper expressing opinions 
other than those at present held by H.I.M. Napoleon III., avoid that 
paper as you would a poisonous reptile: and should you meet any-one 
of those monsters of iniquity, who have dared, at any time, to oppose, 
in speech or writing, the paternal Government of H.I.M. Napoleon IIL., 
flee from them as you would from H.S.M. the D 1, and pray (at 
your leisure) for their conversion. 

11. — Always kneel and uncover your head when you meet any one 
of the gensd’armes, or of the police, or any other official. 

By carefully and conscientiously observing these Rules, you may live 
in perfect unshackled freedom of thought and action under the blessed 
Government of H.I.M. Napoleon IlI.— Zhe Tomahawk. 
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Tue Rewarps oF LITERATURE.— The /udependent justly says :— 

No hardworkers in this country are so underpaid as the literary class. 
This is true even of the most successful of our literary men. Perhaps, 
on the whole, no American author has received through his authorship 
ampler pecuniary rewards than Prof. Longfellow, who, on a generous 
income, lives at generous ease. And yet many a rough, bluff man of 
business, who cannot pen three sentences of the King’s English, makes 
in a single year as much money as Prof. Longfellow’s entire fortune. 
Washington Irving wrote a whole library of books, and is considered to 
have been well paid ; and yet his long lifetime of labor did not make 
him rich. William Cullen Bryant has a fair store of this world’s goods ; 
which he earned, however, not as a poet, but as a printer. Irving, 
Bryant and Longfellow, are the most eminent names in American litera- 
ture ; and yet their extraordinary literary success never brought them 
more than an ordinary pecuniary reward. 

Mr. Robert Bonner, by paying $25,000 for a novel, and Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, by paying $25,000 for a picture, have lately made themselves 
the benefactors, not only of one author or one artist, but of the whole 
literary and the whole artistic profession. Mr. Dickens and Mr. Beecher 
in literature, and Mr. Church and Mr. Bierstadt in art, by winning lib- 
eral and yet not undeserved payment for their work, help the fortune of 
all their struggling fellow-laborers of both the pen and the brush. 

In this distempered world coarse work commands better prices than 
fine. A man gets more money for building a railroad, which must wear 
out in a few years, than Tennyson earned by the “ Idyls of the King,” 
which will stand forever. And yet the fine work costs, to produce it, 
more than the coarse. Railroad builders are plenty ; poets, scarce. 

No man more laboriously earns his money than he who works for it 
by a literary pursuit. Do people suppose it to be an easy thing for 
Mr. Dickens to write a novel? Every good book wrenches and lacer- 
ates its writer. Pen and ink are no holiday pastime. The plough-han- 
dle is a lighter toy than the nibbed quill. 

Some people suppose that the rewards of the lyceum are so great as 
to make its platform a high road to fortune. If a man speaks, on an 
average, five nights a week during the lecture (or, what is the same 
thing, during the influenza) season, and receives for his work $150 a 
night, he is expected to go home, and either endow an orphan asylum 
or maintain a foreign missionary. Now, if there be any one kind of 
work harder than another, the palm for supremacy lies between the ly- 
ceum on the one hand, and the newspaper office on the other. These 
two professions are twin, robust, untamed children ; and, if any man un- 
dertakes to manage either, and especially both, let him bid a long fare- 
well to laziness. It is a somewhat ungentle Providence that foreordains 
a man to be either an editor or a lecturer. The press and the lyceum 
nzed the best brains in the country. Journalism is a fine art. The 
newspaper and the lyceum need in their service the most intellectual 
men and women of America. But, in order to command such a grade 
of ability, there must be a corresponding grade of remuneration. 

It is a solemn and profound fact, which we long ago discovered in 
our dealings with the contributors to this journal, that to add money to 
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their pockets is to add brains to their heads and vigor to their pens. 
We hope to see the time, in this country, when a great journal cannot 
afford to print any article, of a column-length, for which it does not pay 
the writer as much as a hundred dollars in gold. And as to the ly- 
ceum, the higher its prices the better its wares. Prof. Agassiz rendered 
a service, not only to science, but to the lyceum, when he commanded 
five hundred dollars a night for a course of lectures. Nor could any- 
body say that he did not earn every cent of the money. 


Tue Bevi-Birp.—Wandering in a tropic forest amidst the gorgeous 
growths and wild garlands of climbing vine and brilliant blossoms in 
the early morning, one’s ears are literally pained with the mingled din 
that comes from everywhere ; above, below, behind, before, right and 
left ; curious cries, jubilant songs, angry discussions, growls, snarls, 
croaks and hisses, from bird, beast, insect and reptile, make the jungle 
a very Babel of unintelligible sounds. Then as the scorching sun-rays 
pierce the clustering tangle of vegetable life, one by one the sounds die 
away, they close their petals, the leaves drop languidly from every 
branch and spray ; not a breath of air stirs even the delicate tree ferns ; 
the stillness is that of death, as if the world of things had ceased to be. 

As you crouch under the wide leaves of the plantain, seeking 
shelter from the burning heat, suddenly a loud sound is heard like a 
deep, full-toned bell; a short time elapses, and again it sounds, and so 
on at intervals of three or four minutes ; often other singers join the peal, 
and then the “forest chimes” toll their mournful music from far and 
near. You cautiously creep out, and peer curiously in the direction of 
the noise, to discover what living creature could produce a sound so 
exactly like a bell. At last you spy him out, and catch him in the very 
act, seated on the top of a dead palm —his belfry. By travelers, he is 
aptly named the “ bell-bird.” 

On the top of the head there is something like the horn of a fabled 
unicorn. This tube of flesh is hollow, and communicates with the 
palate. When the “bell-bird” is silent, this strange spire-like affair 
hangs down over the beak, just as the red fleshy wattle dangles on 
the front of a turkey-cock’s head ; but when sounding his bell-like voice, 
it is filled tightly with air, and stands erect and stiff as a horn. 

A late traveler says: “At a distance of three miles you may hear 
this snow-white bird tolling every four or five minutes like a distant 
convent bell.” 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU’S EPITAPH.— 


Stay. traveller! for all you want is near, 
Wisdom and power I ask —they both lie here ; 
Nay, but I look for more, and raise my aim 
To wit, taste, learning, elegance, and fame : 
Here ends your journey then, for here the store 
Of Richelieu lies — alas ! repeat no more 
Shame on my pride! what hope is left for me, 
When here death treads on all that man can be. 


THE Saturday Review, the ablest of the London weeklies, has a cir- 
culation of only 12,000, but its readers are the cream of English literary 
culture. 
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By way of further illustrating the history of Titian’s recently-des- 
troyed picture of the Death of Peter, Martyr, to which we referred not 
long since, it may be interesting to many students to know that a fine 
drawing in sepia, with the brush and by the hand of Titian, exists in 
the Print Room, British Museum, and forms part of the Payne Knight 
collection, and has been so long a part of the national treasures that it 
is strange it should have escaped notice by those English and foreign 
critics who have of late been treating the subject from many points of 
view. ‘The work is, for its class, of considerable size, and is drawn on 
what was once white, or, as we should now say, “ whitey-brown ” paper 
of hard and even texture. It is executed with great care and freedom, 
and so like other drawings by the master as to permit no doubts of its 
genuineness. It differs from the picture in respect to the arrangement 
of the drapery of the man who is killing the Dominican. ‘The robes 
of the flying monk, Peter’s companion, differ also, and are less happily 
expressive of violent motion on the part of the wearer. Instead of two 
boys — shall we write amorini ?— who floated in the air of the picture, 
there is but one —the upper palm-bearer. That boy which remains in 
the drawing resembles the figure of the picture. The disposing of the 
boughs of the trees above the human figures was altered in the picture. 
It is worth while to note that when P. Hacquin transferred the ‘ Peter, 
Martyr’ to a new canvas, he found that many alterations had been 
made in the original design with the pen. An inscription on the back 
of this drawing, with the date “ a.p. 8 Nov. 1542,” in ink, is not genuine. 
The Print Room likewise possesses a study in black chalk of part of 
the trees for the ‘ Peter, Martyr,’ taken above a line which is somewhat 
higher than the heads of the figures, without the boys, and differing in 
minor points from the picture. 


An Aunt IN TrousLE.— I want to pay a visit to the Zoological Gar- 
dens (I highly disapprove of the flippancy of the young people of the 
present day in calling that agreeable resort “the Zoo”), to see the Wal- 
rus. But I am prevented going, although several of my nephews (my 
sister Amelia’s sons) have offered to attend me, and all my nieces (my 
sister Arabella’s daughters) are anxious to accompany me, because I am 
told an Aunt-eater has been added to the Menagerie. I have such confi- 
dence in the arrangements made by the Society for the safe keeping of the 
animals exhibited, that I might, perhaps, overcome my fear of personal 
risk from an accidental encounter with this formidable creature, and 
enter the Gardens under a strong escort of my blood relations ; but I 
cannot so far forget what is due to the memory of the many excellent 
women —related to those near and dear to them as I am related to Ame- 
lia’s and Arabella’s children—who must have fallen victims to the 
strange appetite of this voracious animal and others of its species, as to 
set my foot within the precincts of the Garden while it remains one of its 
denizens. And, indeed, I may as well mention that I shall not think it 
respectful if any of Amelia’s or Arabella’s children, to gratify a morbid 
curiosity, inspect a collection which has received such an unnatural ad- 
dition. This expression of my feelings on a most painful subject will 
perhaps have some little weight with those for whom it is intended, 
when I add that a disregard of my wishes might influence the testa- 
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mentary dispositions I am about to make in their favour. PP.S Can 
you tell me whether there is any animal whose ordinary diet is Uncles? 
—Punch, 


THe Prince of Wales, when in this country, had a picture — pur- 
chased by subscription from G. L. Brown — presented to him by an 
organization of gentlemen, of whom Mr. George Ward Nichols was the 
most active. The Prince, on receiving the picture, handed Mr. Nichols 
a diamond pin, which the artist believed was intended for him, but 
which Mr. Nichols was equally well satisfied was intended for him, and, 
having nine points of the law in his favor, he kept it. Years rolled on ; 
heart-burning increased. General Knollys, the Prince’s equerry, or 
something of that sort, on being appealed to, solemnly adjudged the pin 
to Mr. Brown. Mr. Henry Ward Beecher intervened on behalf of Mr. 
Nichols as amicus curie, and submitted certain facts and statements 
which caused General Knollys to reverse his decision ; and he now, 
after nine years’ waiting, has solemnly adjudged it to Mr. Nichols. 
Secret circulars have been issued about this unhappy affair, and even 
legal proceedings have been taken about it in the courts of the State, 
but we are glad to say that it is all now over. But we are bound to add 
that the conclusion has not been either dramatically regular or princely. 
The Prince of Wales ought to have given a second pin to the disap- 
pointed claimant, and the two rivals could then meet and inspect each 
other’s scarfs without a sigh or a tear. 


THe Peasopy MemortAL.—It is known that a sum of £3,000 has 
been subscribed to erect in the city of London a statue to this philan- 
thropist, in acknowledgment of his munificent benevolence to the poor 
of the British metropolis. A site for its erection has been accorded by 
the Corporation of London: such site being the ancient church-yard of 
St. Benet, at the north-east corner of the Royal Exchange, which, under 
an act of Parliament, was forbidden to be built on. The “ StatueCom- 
mittee ” selected eight sculptors in competition, the majority of whom 
declined to proffer designs. ‘The Committee is, therefore, in “a fix”— 
needlessly so, we know, for of the remaining sculptors there is more 
than one of great and acknowledged ability, to whom the work may be 
allotted without fear of the result. There are some of the members, 
however, who think the Commission ought to be given to an American 
artist resident in Rome; an irrational view of the case, we submit. 
No doubt a similar statue will be erected in America, and certainly ‘hat 
will be the work of an American. But Mr. Peabody is almost as much 
an Englishman as an American ; his fortune, as he himself states, was 
made in England. He is attached to the country, and has given munifi- 
cent proof of such attachment. He would, therefore, consider it an ill 
compliment to select an American to do the work for /#7s country; and 
would, we are quite sure, be infinitely better pleased to know that he 
was handed down to posterity by a sculptor of England. 


New APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY.— Photography is now being 
applied to the registration of the pulsations of the heart and arteries, 
a purpose eminently useful to the physician. The apparatus employed 
consists of a glass tube, that at one end is widened out into a cone, the 
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base of which is closed with a thin membrane of vulcanized india-rub- 
ber. The upper extremity of the tube is inserted in the slit formed in 
a division placed in a small camera about its middle and at right angles 
to its length ; the slit being capable of being closed or opened at plea- 
sure, by means of a small moveable screen. The sensitized plate is 
made to move with a regulated speed by clockwork. When an experi- 
ment is to be made, so much mercury is placed in the tube that it will 
rise to some portion of the slit, within the camera ; and the membrane 
is laid on the heart or the artery the pulsations of which are to be re- 
corded. Every pulsation disturbs the level of the mercury in the upper 
part of the tube ; and as light can pass to the sensitive plate only 
through the tube, a picture having an undulating lower margin is 
formed. ‘The sensitized plate moves at the rate of one centimetre per 
second ; but the effect is magnified so that the curve representing it has 
an extent of fifteen centimetres. The rate and energy of the pulsations 
of the heart or of any artery is in this way accurately and satisfactorily 
recorded. 


THE recurrence of St. Cecilia’s Day was celebrated this year in Paris, 
with a grand musical celebration in honor of the patroness of music 
and in aid of the society for the relief of indigent votaries of the divinest 
of the arts, which takes place every year on that anniversary in the 
noble old church of St. Eustache. The festival has been celebrated 
this year with even more than the usual imposing array of genius and 
talent, the work selected for performance being Beethoven’s wonderful 
mass in D minor ; that colossal creation which has come to be regarded 
not only as the culminating example of “the third style” of the im- 
mortal mestro, but as constituting the most sublime expression of his 
genius. ‘This great work, seldom heard out of Germany, and never be- 
fore performed in France, and which, with its complicated difficulties 
of intonation and of execution, is at once the puzzle of musicians and 
the terror of singers, was, on the day referred to, most superbly rendered 
by the entire force of the unrivalled orchestra of the Conservatoire and 
a choir composed of the hundred pupils of that establishment, and 
three hundred of the best pupils of the communal schools of Paris — 
in all, four hundred voices —the whole being under the leadership of 
that prince of wielders of the défon, M. Pasdeloup. ‘The vast edifice 
was crammed to its utmost capacity, all lovers of music in this city on 
that particular day having made it a point of honor to be present. 


New PRESERVATIVE CoMPoUND.— Many substances have~ been em- 
ployed for the preservation of animal matters, and with greater or less 
success. Most of them are, however, liable to the objection of difficult 
application or expense. A compound which is cheap and easily applied, 
and is very effective, especially in the preservation of anatomical 
specimens, has recently been discovered. It is made by adding to 
about fourteen parts glycerine, two parts brown sugar, and one part 
nitre ; the addition of the sugar and nitre being discontinued as soon 
as a slight deposit begins to be formed. Immersion in this fluid for a 
number of days, dependent on the size of the object to be preserved, 
effectually preserves organic substances from putrefaction, without, at the 
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same time, altering their appearance. When first lifted out they will 
indeed, be in the highest degree rigid, but on being placed for a while 
in a warm dry place they will become as pliant as ever. 


RATHER A LonG CaraLoGcuE or Crime.—Henry De la Mere de 
Courcy, a young gentleman of fashionable exterior, was charged with 
having forged a checque for £1,000 ; with having stolen two pounds of 
beef-steak from a butcher’s shop ; with having swindled a poor relative 
of her little all ; with having pilfered a box of tin soldiers from the Low- 
ther Arcade ; with having wrenched off the handles from his uncle’s 
coffin ; with having extracted a handkerchief from the pocket of his 
mother’s laundress ; and with having carried off the communion plate 
from the vestry of St. Frigidus Without. 

The charge was proved. 

For the defence, Dr. Muddlehead was called, and stated that the last 
time he saw the prisoner, he (the prisoner) was four months old. On 
the occasion in question, the prisoner clutched at his (the witness’) 
eye-glass. In his opinion the prisoner was suffering from “Jrigomnia- 
mania,” 

The jury found a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 

Considerable amusement was created in Court by an old Irish- 
woman calling out to the prisoner as he left the dock, “ Ah, Surr, its 
maself that wishes i’d only har’rf yer ’onner’s complaint.” 


THE GRAVE oF Tuomas Hoop.— The grave of Thomas Hood! What 
a world of sweet and mournful memories throng the heart and moisten 
the kindling eyes at the uttering of that simple sentence! Here, in 
the modest rural Cemetery of Kensal Green, far away from the noisy 
haunts of traffic in the great city ; here, amid a wilderness of common- 
place memorials of beings who have lived and died and are already 
forgotten, what a halo of affectionate interest seems to surround this 
one consecrated spot! How fresh and green the tear-gemmed wreath 
that encircles that bronzed but noble brow! The grave of Thomas 
Hood! I have lingered beside the historic tomb of Shakespeare on the 
classic banks of the Avon; of Scott, in the T'weed-washed Abbey of 
Dryburgh; of Burns, on his own sweet “ Banks ’o Bonnie Doon ;” and 
of Byron, near his forefathers’ Abbey of Newstead, but never have I 
experienced the flood of tender emotions which filled my soul as I 
gazed upon the simple bust-crowned mausoleum that springs from the 
grave of Thomas Hood! 

When in England many years ago, in the heyday of youth and am- 
bition, I had been so absorbed in the memories of the great and bril- 
liant as too frequently to pass unheeded the simpler shrines of the good 
and the true ; and especially was it so with that of the champion of the 
unfortunate, the poor and the oppressed, the tender and gentle Hood. 
And now, after seventeen long years, I was again upon the soil he 
loved, the land he honored; and after threading my way, foot-sore, past 
miles of alternating hedge-rows and hamlets, I stood at last at the 
shrine I had worshipped so long in imagination from the far-off land 
of the setting sun —the grave of Thomas Hood! There, within a few 
feet of me lay the broad and noble brow beneath which had been wo- 
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ven the pitying and deathless “Song of the Shirt ;” the now pulseless 
heart that had once throbbed forth the immortal numbers of “The 
Bridge of Sighs ;” and the now palsied hand that had traced the fault- 
less, tearful lines on “The Death of a Child :” 


“We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathings soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied ;— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eye-lips closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.” 


Passing around the beautiful and appropriate cenotaph where a wild 
violet leaned its pale face against the cold marble plinth, as if in peren- 
nial sorrow for its human prototype, and bending as might some Eastern 
devotee at the prophet’s shrine, a vagrant leaf was plucked away and 
placed in keeping as a treasure and fitting memento of the sacred spot. 

The monument consists of a colossal bronze head of Hood, elevated 
upon a handsome pedestal of polished granite. Underneath the bust, 
traced on the edge of a marble slate, is his own self-inscribed epitaph : 


“ He sang the Song of the Shirt.” 


Upon the front of the pedestal is carved—* In memory of Thomas 
Hood, Born 23d of May, 1798; died 3d of May, 1845; erected by pub- 
lic subscription, A.D. 1854.” On the sides of the pedestal are scenes 
in relief, the one representing several persons bearing a female figure, 
in illustration of the passage from the “ Bridge of Sighs :” 


“Take her up tenderly, 
Touch her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair, &c.” 


That on the opposite side shows the conscience-stricken usher seated 
and gazing at the gambols of his pupils, as in the “ Dream of Eugene 
Aram :” 

“ Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as ~~ ran, 
Turning to mirth all things of Earth, 
As only boyhood can ; 
But the usher sat remote from all 
A melancholy man !” 
« 


Kensal Green, though founded so recently as 1832, is already ex- 
ceedingly populous, and numbers among its thousands of permanent 
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tenantry many distinguished and noted persons. The Duke of Sussex 
(1843), and Princess Sophia (1848), both repose here ; so, also, the un- 
happy Lady Byron (1860) ; Anne, daughter of Sir Walter Scott (1833) ; 
Allan Cunningham, the author; John Leach, the caricaturist ; Wm. 
Makepeace Thackeray ; John Murray, the publisher ; Liston, the come- 
dian ; Ducrow, the hippodramatic actor, who has the most ostentatious 
monument in the cemetery ; Morrison, the hygeist ; George Robbins, 
the auctioneer ; Soyer, the once famous cook, and his artist lady, Madame 
Soyer, whose professional /a//etfe occupies a glazed niche in their showy 
family monuments ; and neither last nor least in interest the Rev. 
Sidney Smith ; yet, notwithstanding which, however, I was prepared to 
credit the assertion of the superintendent, that ninety out of every hun- 
dred stranger visitors to “ Kensal Green” are such for the melancholy 
pleasure of standing for a time in silent contemplation of 


THE GRAVE OF THomaAsS Hoop. 
—W. Y. Evening Mail. 


THE second of the two dog-stories we are about to narrate was so 
graphically and simply told to us a short time ago by the owner of the 
dog, a Bavarian gentleman resident in England, that, with his kind per- 
mission, we give it to the public. 

We had been speaking of the wonderful manner in which instinct in 
all animals appears to develop from constant and intimate association 
with man, and had mentioned a case of a dog belonging to a friend of 
the late gallant General Sir George Napier, who had been taught by 
his master to refuse all food presented to him with the left hand. On 
one occasion, when Sir George Napier (who had lost his right arm at 
the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo) dined at a friend’s house, the guests 
were amusing themselves by tempting this well-bred dog to lower his 
high standard of etiquette. Allin vain. Not one of seven gentlemen 
present could bribe him to accept any dainty, however savoury, from the 
left hand, though he eagerly ate food presented with the right hand. 
On Sir George Napier’s offering him food with Azs left and on/y hand, 
however, the dog glanced at the general’s empty sleeve, and, without 
further hesitation, accepted the gift. The experimént was tried again 
and again, but the animal’s discrimination was never at fault. 

Now comes the Bavarian gentleman’s anecdote: 

On Wednesday, the 27th of June, 1866, Mr. Otto Striedinger, a gen- 
tlemen connected with the Royal Victoria Hospital at Netley, went 
with two friends to a croquet party at Westend, about five miles from 
Netley. He was accompanied as usual by his favourite dog Worry— 
a magnificent black retriever. The weather being extremely hot, the 
croquet did not begin before four o’clock, and was followed by supper ; 
so that it was ten o’clock before the party broke up. The three gen- 
tlemen then walked back to Netley in the dusk. The footpath by 
which they returned led through a private park, and across a common 
overgrown with heather. When about a mile from Netley, the walkers 
passed a reservoir, which supplies the hospital with water. The night 
being hot and close, Mr. Striedinger wished to give his dog a swim. 
He whistled again and again, but no Worry came ; so he made up his 
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mind that the dog had been hunting for his own private amusement, 
and had lost the track, as there was very little scent on the ground. 
Worry’s master did not trouble himself about his whereabouts, as he 
had been for years a very independent dog, quite up to taking care of 
himself, and would doubtless find his way home later. Mr. Striedin- 
ger arrived at the hospital, and was preparing to go to bed, when he 
remembered that he had to answer two letters, which he had received 
by that afternoon’s post, just as he was starting with his friends for 
Westend. These letters were of great importance, and when Mr. 
Striedinger had looked for them without success he felt extremely un- 
comfortable. He instituted a search all over his rooms, turned his 
writing-case topsy-turvey, looked through his desk ; but all in vain. He 
then took a light, and had a hunt in every nook and corner of his 
office ; but came back empty-handed. Thoroughly tired and discom- 
posed, he went to bed. Unable to sleep, he got up in the middle of 
the night to make another and an equally fruitless search. At last the 
morning sun began to light up the rooms, which was a signal for fresh 
investigation, with the same result. ‘Then, and not before, the idea 
struck him that, the letters having been delivered just as he was start- 
ing for the croquet party, he must have read them on the way thither, 
and must have then put them in his coat-pocket ; but when he thrust 
his hand into the pocket, and drew it back empty, he felt convinced that 
his letters were lost beyond all chance of recovery. Hoping against 
hope, however, he resolved to make one more effort. 

He rushed off, unshaven and unkempt, to retrace his steps of the 
previous day, looking right and left, turning over every scrap of paper 
he saw lying on the road, stopping wherever he recollected that he and 
his companions had stopped the day before, mistaking every object 
that was conspicuously light in the distance for the papers, and growing 
more despairing every minute. After walking on for about three miles he 
espied a black object lying close to the footpath. It was Worry’s black 
head. Reproaching himself for having in his great uneasiness forgot- 
ten his favourite, he whistled to Worry, who however, instead of show- 
ing his usual alacrity, remained lying motionless on the ground. His 
owner supposed him to be caught in one of the snares with which he 
knew the common to be thickly studded; but, on his approaching 
Worry, up jumped the dog, leaving exposed to Mr. Striedinger’s delight- 
ed view, the missing letters, together with a number of other loose papers. 
There had been a very heavy dew that night, and Worry’s curly coat 
was as wet as if he had had an hour’s swim in the neighbouring reser- 
voir; but the papers were as dry, hot, and crisp, as a breakfast roll out 
of a baker’s oven. ‘There were marks of teeth on one or two of them, 
showing, either that before having had recourse to his subsequent and 
successful expedient for preserving his master’s property Worry had 
endeavoured to collect and carry the scattered manuscript, or, which is 
more probable, that he had— finding them too numerous to allow of 
his acting on his retrieving instincts— brought all the outlying letters 
within reach of the shelter of his outstretched body. It was now eight 
o’clock. This devoted dog had been on guard over these papers for 
sixteen hours, ever since the friends went to Westend at about four 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoon. It must have been then, and not on 
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the return to Netley, that Mr. Striedinger dropped his letters ; for they 
fell out of a breast-pocket of the coat, which he hung over his arm 
when walking in the sultry heat of the afternoon, but which he wore on 
his way home at night, when it would be impossible for the contents of 
the pocket so to escape. ‘The gentlemen in returning must have made 
some slight deviation from the path by which they had gone, and in this 
manner must have missed the sentinel, Worry.—A/ the Year Round. 


THE CaTAcoMps OF Paris.— * * * The other visit was to the 
Catacombs, the entrance to which, for strangers, is in the same part of 
the city as Lafayette’s tomb. There are, in all, we are told, some sixty 
different entrances to these subterranean vaults, as they undermine 
nearly a tenth part of the city; but the only place at which visitors are 
admitted is at the Barriere d’Enfer. 

Down a winding stone stairway of ninety steps and we reach the level 
of the first passage-way, and from thence commence a series of wander- 
ings, through vaults about eight feet wide and about the same in height, 
for a distance of some two or three miles, before we again ascend to the 
open street. On either side of these vaults human bones are piled up 
from the floor to the ceiling, and so arrayed that the faces of the skulls 
are turned outward, while between the alternate rows of these, arm and 
thigh bones are laid across each other so as to present an even surface 
in front, while behind the piles thus carefully arrayed, the smaller bones 
of the bodies are thrown pell-mell. It is said that these caverns con- 
tain the remains of over three million of human beings, brought here 
from the various church-yards of the city. Prior to 1786 nearly every 
church edifice of Paris was surrounded by a yard, in which the dead 
were buried. As land became more valuable within the city limits, it 
was desirable to use these church-yards for building purposes, and hence 
originated the idea of finding some place to which these remains might 
be removed. 

The vaults which now form the Catacombs had been made by the 
quarrying of building stone from them for centuries previous, and in 
some places came so near to the surface as to endanger buildings which 
stood over them. Indeed, some accidents of this kind had occurred 
prior to 1786, and in the sinking and falling of houses (because of the 
vaults or quarries underneath) many lives had been lost. To avoid 
further mishaps of like character something had to be done, and the 
then superintendent of police, M. Lenoir, suggested to the government 
that by strengthening these vaults with arches and piers at certain in- 
tervals, and making passage-ways therein, the double purpose could be 
accomplished of making the buildings above the quarries secure, and 
furnishing a place to which the human remains in the church-yards 
might be removed. The suggestion was at once accepted and acted 
upon by the government, and on the 7th of April following the ceremo- 
ny of consecrating these vaults for the re-interment of the dead was 
performed, and immediately after the work commenced of removing 
the bones of the dead from the church-yards and cemeteries within the 
city limits to these catacombs. 

In some of the passage-ways of these catacombs, monuments are 
erected to indicate the church-yards from which the bones were remov- 
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ed ; but much the larger portion of bones have nothing to indicate of 
whom they were, or from whence they came. 

Each visitor carries with him a lighted candle while passing through 
the vaults and on the occasion of our visit there were probably fifty 
others entered at the same time with us ; and to see all these lights 
flitting along the passage-ways, or held up before long rows of human 
skulls, was a scene never to be forgotten, and once seen never need 
to be repeated. 

We observed many skulls having bullet holes in the forehead or 
about the face, proving conclusively that their possessors had met with 
violent deaths—some, probably, from duelling, and others on the battle- 
field, or during some one of the many revolutions which have occurred 
in Paris. In one skull we counted no less than seven holes made by 
trepanning, an excess of operation seldom, if ever, practised by surgeons 
of the present day. 

The bones of these more than 3,000,000 of human beings embrace 
every age, sex and condition, and we could not but think, while wan- 
dering among them, what an army they would make when Gabriel’s 
trumpet should call them forth from their resting place ; and how little 
the high and noble in life, whose bones rest here, ever thought, while 
living, that their remains would mingle with those who, in life, they 
trampled upon and despised. “Death is,” indeed, “a leveller,” and in 
no one place of all the earth will this fact be more strongly impressed 
upon the mind than while visiting the catacombs of Paris ! 


AN AUTUMN REVERIE. 





Ou, why has Arabella Brown 

Her lovers left, whose name is legion ? 
Why is the gay West End of town 

Exchanged for this more stile-ish region ? 
Why has she hither come to stop, 

When ripe for harvest every crop is ? 
She’ll meet with nobody to pop 

The question in a field of poppies! 


She sits and muses on her woes, 
The scene around new griefs supplying ; 
She hears in every breeze that blows 
An echo of her sorry sighing. 
The briery hedge affords a type — 
The path of life like this is prickly : 
While, like the fields for harvest ripe, 
The pale cast of her thought is sickle-y. 


Ah, well! Poor Arabella Brown 
Is not thus sad without a reason — 
Has felt misfortune’s bitter frown, 
And rues the folly of last season : 
Has learned by an experience sore — 
(Experience is a cruel tutor !) — 
That girls who flirt with half a score, 
Oft end without a single suitor. 


Ah! would but Arabella Brown — 
Instead of thus perversely leaning 

Against a stile, and looking down — 
Betake herself at once to gleaning. 
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To gleaning wisdom with her ears, 
She’d find (I boldly make assertion) 
A cure for all her sighs and tears, 
And, for her troubled mind, diversion. 


If she’d dismiss all thought, poor fool ! 
Of wealth or titles, dukes or dollars ; 
Turn teacher at the village school, 
And take a little class of scholars ; 
Or note what want and toil endure, 
And bring warm smiles and warmer pottage 
To bless the sick-bed of the poor, 
And carry comfort to the cottage : 


Ere long she’d feel the task a joy — 
Find hidden pleasure in the labour ; 
In noble work her hours employ, 
And count each cottar as a neighbour ; 
Delight to teach each little clown, 
Grow wise on tithe, glebe, church, and poor-rate, 
Instead of going back to town, 
She possibly might wed the curate! 
— London Society. 


MIND your Worps.—An instructive case, brought before judicial 
tribunals, depended not on the meaning of a particular word, but on 
that of a particular comma—or rather, whether a small spot of ink 
was a comma or not. A sum of no less than eight thousand pounds 
depended on the solution of this apparently trivial fact. We must ask 
the reader to rub up his French a little, to recall to his memory the use 
and meaning of certain short words in that language. A French gen- 
tleman made a will in which, among other bequests, he left handsome 
sums of money to his two nephews, Charles and Henri. The sums 
were equal in amount. When the testator died, and the will came to 
be proved, the nephews expected to receive two hundred thousand 
francs each, as their specific bequests. But the executors, or residuary 
legatees, or other persons interested in the remainder of the property 
(we need not go into the French form of these matters) disputed this, 
and said that each legacy was for one hundred thousand francs. The 
legatees pointed to the word deux. “No,” said the executors, “there 
is acomma or apostrophe between the d and e, making it deux.” “Not 
so,” rejoined Charles and Henri, “that is only a little blot of ink, hav- 
ing nothing to do with the actual writing.” Let us put the two inter- 
pretations in juxta position :— 

“ A chacun deux cent milles francs. 
A chacun d’eux cent milles francs.” 


The first form means “ to each two hundred thousand francs ;” whereas’ 
the other had the very different meaning, “to each of them a hundred 
thousand francs.” This little mark (’) made all the difference. The 
paper had been folded before the ink was dry ; a few spots of ink had 
been transfixed from one side of the fold to the other ; and the question 
was, whether the apparent or supposed apostrophe was one such spot. 
If French azocats are as keen-witted as English barristers we may easily 
see what a rich harvest might be reaped from such a source. The leg- 
atees had very strong reasons — reasons many thousand pounds strong 
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—for wishing that the little spot of ink should be merely a blot, but 
their opponents had equally strong reasons for wishing that the blot 
should be accepted as an apostrophe, a proposed and proper compo- 
nent element in the writing. The actual decision we need not trace 
here, seeing that a close inspection of the veritable piece of paper itself 
would be the only test.— Zhe London (New Magazine.) 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


THE utility of eclectic publications is now so generally admitted, that 
it will be unnecessary for us to expatiate upon this point. Those who 
are acquainted with the extent and value of foreign periodical litera- 
ture will be disposed to regard with favor any attempt to render its 
treasures more accessible to the American Public. It is well known 
that many of the most eminent of living writers are regular contributors 
to Reviews and Magazines. From the extent of the field over which 
their writings are scattered, it happens that most of them are hopelessly 
lost to the majority of readers. 

Those publications, therefore, which undertake to select the most 
valuable articles of the periodical press, and re-print them in a cheap 
and popular form, very properly oecupy a prominent place in the econ- 
omy of journalism. While the general Public, being unable to make 
the selections for themselves, are very willing to entrust that labor to 
individuals who offer their services, it is but reasonable to demand that 
the task shall be executed with taste and judgment. 

It would ill become us, in offering this first number of THE New 
ECLECTIC, to assume in advance that we have the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the office we have entered upon. We rather choose to await 
the verdict of the Public, in the meantime promising that nothing which 
conscientious care and diligence can accomplish to influence a favorable 
decision shall be left untried. 

It remains for us briefly to indicate the general principles which shall 
guide us in the conduct of our Magazine. 

While confining ourselves principally to the Foreign field, it is our 
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intention not wholly to overlook our valuable Home Literature. We 
also reserve the liberty of bringing forward original articles. 

We shall not restrict ourselves to publishing the opinions of any par- 
ticular party or sect, but will allow large latitude for free inquiry and 
discussion, on which we place a high value as a means of dissipating 
prejudice and of discovering and defining truth. Care will, however, 
be taken that none of the lawful objects, or the proprieties of debate, 
shall be transcended. 

Only such articles will be republished as are likely to be of most in- 
terest to American readers, or which appertain to issues affecting them 
equally with the world at large. 

The selections will come under the general heads of Po.itics, His- 
TORY, SOCIOLOGY, RELIGION, BIOGRAPHY, BELLES-LETTRES, SCIENCE AND 
ART. 

Potitics AND History. In a country where the governing power 
resides in the people, it is manifestly of primary importance to diffuse 
as widely as possible sound political knowledge, as gathered from the 
experience of the past, and the observations of sagacious philosophers 
and statesmen. ‘The discussion of politics will therefore occupy a 
place in our pages ; and while avoiding small and local questions, it 
will be our object to bring the broad principles of political justice and 
economy to bear directly upon the great problems of our own time and 
country. 

SocioLocy. Intimately connected with the political interests of a 
country, are the social habits and institutions of its people. The laws 
of the social code, though unwritten, are none the less regarded as in- 
violable. We will use whatever influence we may have, to eliminate 
unwholesome elements from our social system, and to lay broad and 
deep its foundations in truth and right. 

ReLicion. We recognize the Christian religion as the chief security 
of society, the most effective agent of social reform, and the only basis 
of all assured progress. Whatever has a tendency to throw light upon 
its doctrines, or promises to facilitate their closer application to the 
popular heart will be eagerly sought after and published. 

BioGrapuy. The general principles of life when exhibited con- 
cretely in individual history are rendered more intelligible than in their 
abstract form, and are invested with the subtile charm of vitality which 
renders them attractive, and secures their wider prevalence among 
mankind. 

Bewves-Lettres. Poetry and Fiction serve a useful purpose in 
strengthening the powers of the imagination, and thus enable us to 
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realize the unseen and the spiritual, and to allow them their due in- 
fluence over our life and character. It will be our care to furnish the 
best specimens of this class of literature from the pens of contemporary 
authors. 

SciENCE discovers and illustrates the modes of the Divine operation, 
extends the horizon of knowledge, gives power to man over the forces 
of Nature, and promotes patient, reverent and exact habits of thought. 
It is one of the distinguishing studies, that gives its character to modern 
life, and merits a prominent place in our Magazine. 

Art. ‘To whatever cause it may be attributed—whether to the dearth 
of classical models or the unremitting devotion of our people to the pur- 
suit of wealth and the advancement of their material interests, America 
is confessedly behind the more advanced European nations in the cul- 
tivation of the esthetic faculties. A wide-spread love of the pure and 
beautiful in art would go far to mitigate the asperities of our national 
character, and beget a softening, humanizing influence which would 
sweeten our whole life without detracting from its vigor. It is our de- 
sire to cultivate a genuine taste for art in its highest and most elevating 
branches. 

Under all the heads we have enumerated especial prominence will 
be given to those discussions which bear upon the solution of the mani- 
fold important and complicated questions of the day. 

When no principle is involved, we shall yield to the public craving 
for sprightly, graceful and vigorous literature in preference to what is 
dull and scholastic. 

Our primary object shall be to promote the growth of an enlightened, 
liberal and Christianized public opinion, and to make it operative in 
confirming the safeguards of society and in the abatement of existing 
evils and abuses. 

It is quite fashionable to disparage the Present and to shrink from 
the problems of our restless age. But with all its faults, whether they 
be more or fewer than those of the Past, the Present alone is ours, to 
mould and fashion it as we will, to fill it with noble deeds and to char- 
acterize it with the energy and dignity of honorable life. 

It will be our highest ambition to obtain the approval and support of 
true and large minded men in all the walks of life, and to be allowed 
the extrée into the scattered homes where purity is cherished and in- 
tellectual pleasures are appreciated. 

We now, with unaffected diffidence venture to submit our labor to 
the criticisms of the public who we know are ever more ready to be 
charitable than to be severely just. 









































